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THE TALE OF A GRECIAN BOY. 


By Nert Wynn WILLIAMS. 


LU, lu, lu! The music is like a little bird in search of its 
mate, Afendi; it flutters hither and thither. 

Glu, lu, lu! Mine is a sweet-toned flute. I and it, we think 
together of many things. When it is night, and the goats grow less 
eager for food, it will talk to the distant stars ; when it is day, and 
the hot sun brings laziness to the nimble-footed ones, it will sing 
with the bees and the grasshoppers. This flute, it is my friend—my 
only friend, now that Sileese is gone. * Its voice drives away the 
silence of the hills, its melody ripples through the dark woods like 
cheerful water. And though Sileese-has gone away never to return, 
I am not alone, for my flute is still with me. 

Glu, lu, lu!—but poor Sileese, my little golden one! I shall never 
forget her. I—I am a boy. The snows have whitened the black 
rocks fourteen times since Iwas born. And Sileese—she was a little 
kid when my father gave her into my arms, saying, “ Demetri, this 
katzika shall be thine.” 

As she bleated against my heart, I thought to myself she is 
mine, mine own, and very beautiful. I will call her Sileese. I 
will take mother’s care of her. And who knows, but if as the days 
come and come, that she may not grow to a goat? And who knows 
but that she may not have kids ? 

These thoughts made me deliciously proud. And from that 
time, and through the coming days, my love for Sileese was ever 
growing. ‘“Sileese! Sileese!” I would shout, and she would leave 
her friends and come quickly to me. Now here, now there, we 
would run together. And when we stopped for breath, and she 
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placed her warm muzzle betwixt my hands, I would see love in her 
yellow eyes. But of my father, of my brothers, she had terror. She 
loved me, and me alone. I was her loving friend—yet I was not 
able to stop the crimson blood flowing from her throat, though I 
tried, I tried, Afendi. 

Glu, lu, lu! Now hush, my flute, whilst to the Afendi I do tell 
of that which happened to my Sileese. 

I had been upon the little hills, I had come to the woods—the 
woods in which was my father’s fold. They were dark and sad, for 
the heavens were covered with the grey clouds of winter: they were 
dark and sad, though the oudounia (flock-bells) were speaking, and 
a fine snow gleamed from the pine-boles. I was cold, I was hungry, 
for I had been upon the little hills all day. And now that I was 
near to the fold I thought of the warm fire that was there, of the food 
that my father would give me. To drive on the goats was my duty, 
my pleasure ; and it was not now that I would wait for the unwilling 
ones to nibble at a tender branch. “Hiin, hiin!” I shouted many 
times, as I pushed aside the bushes that would stop me, and came 
to some goat that would not obey. And wherever I went Sileese 
followed close behind—for she was my friend, and we did not 
quarrel. Thus and thus came I to the fold, and drove my herd 
beneath its warm thatch. There I left them, and, passing through 
the gently falling snow, I leapt a fallen pine and opened the door of 
my father’s hut, which was close by. He was lying by the fire, and 
its cheerful flames showed me his face—it was stern, it was thought- 
ful. But I did not mind—I was hungry, and my flock, were they not 
all in the fold, and did I not tell him so? He was very slow that 
evening to give me food, and when he had brought it he was strangely 
silent ; but I was hungry, I said nothing. When I had eaten the 
bread and drank the wine, my father said to me, and for the second 
time, “ Demetri, have all the goats come home?” “Yes, my 
father,” I answered. “Have Visla, Karvoon, and Lala?” ‘Yes, 
my father,” I answered, and I was not surprised at his asking me, for 
they were wicked animals, and they gave us much trouble in the 
woods and on the hills. “Is Korta’s lame leg better?” then asked 
my father. “’Tis the same,” I replied. Upon which my father 
sighed, and I thought of sleep. But as I was about to lie down 
again he asked of me, as if he had not remembered my other words, 
“ Have all the goats come home, Demetri?” “Surely, my father,” 
I replied ; and with this I fell a-thinking for the reason of my father’s 
many questions, for I had not done wrong. But I was not to think 
for long; suddenly my father’s eyes seemed to wake as from a 
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dream, and he said to me sharply, “ Demetri, did you meet’ any 
strangers to-day?” ‘No, my father,” I said quickly; “not one. I 
have only seen Gian.” And Gian, as my father knew, was but 
another herdboy like myself. 

Upon this my father’s words came and went like clouds toa 
winter sky ; whence they arrived, and whither they were going, I 
could not tell. He would speak of the difficult times, of the rare 
money, of the little food. He would speak of our flock, he would 
call it little, and our neighbour’s great ; he would tell me the number 
of our great goats, of our little goats, He would speak of Klephts, 
and he would speak of straight men. I could not understand 
whither his words were going. Faster and faster they came, and his 
voice grew louder, for the wind was coming very strongly to the 
forest, and the trees were muttering in the black night outside the 
hut. I could see that he was angry, but it was not with me. Then 
what was it? 

“ My father!”I said. But he didnothearme. ‘My father !”I 
shouted, and with that his words ceased, and I asked him if I might 
sleep. ‘ Yes,” said he, “sleep well ;” and with that he turned on 
his other side by the fire, and said no more. Iwas weary. The 
great wind was rushing heavily over the hut, and as it blew on its 
way I followed it through the woods, over the hills, through the 
darkness, through the drifting snow. I followed it, but whither I 
knew not. I slept. 

Soon after the morning light came to the wood I awoke, and 
with my father I went to the fold. There was much work to be 
done there before I could again take the flock through the woods to 
the little hills. The wind of the previous night had passed on its 
way, and taken the grey clouds with it; but where it had blown 
there lay a thin white snow, and where the grey clouds had been 
there was now a blue sky, against which the pines held up their 
snow-covered branches. 

Perhaps it was two hours, perhaps it was three hours that we had 
been working at the fold, I and my father, when I saw four men 
coming towards us in the distance. “Look! my father,” I said. 
And so soon as he saw them he swore very fiercely, and afterwards 
said to me, “They come, Demetri; they come for the goats.” 
“Who, my father?” I said. ‘The Klephts,” he replied. “Why!” 
I said, “ we sent them three goats last month.” “ Den petrazei” (no 
matter), he replied; ‘they have sent me word that the times are 
difficult, and that they must have four goats more, that they may 
hold us in safety ; the devils! they must have them; the devils ! 
that I should have to take your Sileese—I, a poor man.” 
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“Oh! my father,” I said, “for the sake of Holy Saint George, 
not Sileese.” “Demetri, it must be Sileese,” he replied, “for she 
is small, and I ama poor man. It must be Sileese,” he said again 
“Sileese, Visla, Karvoon, and Lala ; but, hush! the Klephts are 
here.” 

When the goad is pressed into the ox, the flesh creeps to the 
pain, the flesh gathers itself up like a man’s hand when it closes, 
It was so now with my heart, as I thought of Sileese, my little loving 
Sileese. And when I looked at the Klephts who had come to us, I 
felt that I was very little and weak. But they—they took no notice 
of me ; I was only a boy. 

“ Make haste, Stavros ”—they said to my father—“ make haste, for 
our captain is waiting on the mountain ; the goats—where are they ?” 

“They shall be yours directly, noble men,” answered my father. 
Then he turned to me and said, “ Quick, Demetri, fetch them out of 
the fold.” And as I went to the door of the fold I heard him say, 
“ Kathesate” (sit you down), “I will bring you wine from the hut— 
good wine and strong.” For my father was a poor man, and had great 
fear of the Klephts. He wished them to call him friend. 

When I entered the fold Sileese ran with bleats to meet me. Her 
voice was very small, but it filled my ears, it stirred my blood. And 
I would have wished for some white powder! to place in the wine 
of the Klephts. But I hadit not. I could only drive Visla, Karvoon, 
and Lala out of the fold, and, with Sileese following at my heels, 
return to the Klephts. When Sileese saw the strangers she ran a 
little to one side, and gazed at them with timid eyes. “Sileese,” I 
said ; “come, Sileese.” And with the sound of my voice she lost 
her terror, and came to me again. The Klephts, they laughed at 
this, and in their laughter I found hope. ‘‘Sileese,” I said again. 
“Come, pretty one.” Then she did what I had taught her to do. 
She stood upon her hind legs, and rested her front feet against my 
white foustanella. I stroked her soft neck—she bleated with joy. 
I pretended to run away ; she followed me here, there— everywhere. 

Then I returned again to the Klephts, who were drinking the 
wine that my father had brought to them, and I begged them for the 
good God’s sake to spare to me my little friend, Sileese. There 
were tears in my eyes, there was grief in my heart; but I—I was a 
boy, and they mocked me as they drank their wine. I took off my 
crimson fez ; I knelt at their feet, but they mocked me. The devils ! 
And when they had finished the wine, they pushed me to one side, 
saying, “As fame” (Letus go). But Sileese would not be persuaded 
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from me like the other goats. She ran hither and thither—she ran 
till they caught her, and tied a rope about her soft neck. Then they 
dragged her away after them, and I saw them going further and 
further from me. I could hear Sileese crying to me; I could see 
them walking betwixt the trees, over the patches of white snow. 
‘They were growing small with distance; I could scarcely hear Sileese. 
I could not bear it ; I ran after them. Again I begged them with 
humble words to spare to me Sileese, but they struck me, and I fell 
with hot tears intoa bush. Many times I ran to them, and many 
times they struck me. They were angry that I should follow them, 
and their blows stained my white shirt with blood. But I followed 
them, through and out of the wood, up and over the little hills, on 
and beyond to the great mountain, for I loved Sileese. 

At length they, and I following after—we came where the 
river comes from the great mountain. It was very full, and its white 
and angry water was running hastily betwixt tall black rocks, To 
walk by its side was difficult, for, though there was a path, it was steep 
and rough. For the goats it was no trouble, but for us others it 
was difficult. We went more slowly. My breath came quicker. 
And now the path was narrow, and now the path was broad; and 
now it ran straight, and now it ran crooked, as if afraid of the great 
rocks that leant towards the stream. It was a wild place, and they 
were wild men who were carrying Sileese away from me. 

It was thus with us, and in this place, when I said to myself, “I 
will go a little further, but only a little further.” For, Afendi, my 
hope of helping Sileese was dying, and I feared the captain on the 
mountain. He was a bad man, and if he saw me, who knows but 
that he would kill me? “I will go,” I said to myself ; “ yes, I will 
go as far as that great rock yonder, which the Klephts are just about 
to pass ; then I will make haste to them, and once more, and for the 
last time, beg for Sileese.” 

When the Klephts came to the base of the great rock they 
hurried round it, and I was making haste to follow them, when a 
crash like thunder came to me, and passed away with the waters 
that were hurrying betwixt the black rocks. Then I saw them 
running, stumbling back towards me, but without Sileese. In a 
minute they were by my side ; in another they were passing beyond 
and round another rocky corner. I was alone. 

But it was not thunder that I had heard—and that I knew, I 
who have heard the soldiers’ guns speak upon the mountains. And 
when I went on to the rock, and, turning it, saw blue-coated ones 
with rifles in their hands, I was not surprised, and ran to Sileese, 
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and took the cord from about her neck. “ Bak/”! one of them 
said ; “look at the little Klepht! But he is brave—braver than 
those others.” And with this he pointed his rifle at me as if to 
shoot me. “I—I am no Klepht like those others,” I answered. 
“ And this is Sileese, who is mine.” ‘“ Den eirazei,” they answered, 
and, driving the goats before them, they followed gently after the 
Klephts. For they were in no hurry to catch them, they had not 
had the order. 

And as they went they talked of many things—of how they had 
met the Klephts by chance, of how some day they would shoot them 
when they wished their bullets to go straight. And then, when we 
arrived at the little hills, they stopped and had food. It was then 
that I said to them, “I will take the goats to my father, Adio !” 
So saying, I called to Sileese to come close to me, and prepared to 
drive Visla, Karvoon, and Lala towards our wood. But I had not 
money, and the soldiers? have power. ‘‘ Not so fast, little Klepht,” 
they said, “the goats are ours. But you, get you gone ; we will not 
take you yet to prison.” 

To call mea little Klepht, it was silly !_ Gian, the tallest of the 
soldiers—he knew me, he had beaten my father till my father had 
given him a chicken. And he—he to call me a little Klepht ! 

But they would not listen when I told them of Sileese, that she 
was my friend. ‘“ Little fool,” they said ; “ we will eat her!” I—I 
was a hoy, they said, as they drank their wine ; and Sileese—Sileese 
was a goat, who was small and fat. Then their words passed by me, 
and they tied Sileese and the other goats to a bush. 

I was tired, I was hungry, but I would not ask of their bread. I 
was sad, I was angry, but I would not speak. It was thus with me 
and the soldiers till they rose to their feet and set out for the village 
of Piltsa, where was their axiomaitkos (officer). 

As I saw them going from me with Sileese and the goats, there 
came to me a longing for help, a wish that I was strong enough to 
cast them down upon the white snow, and beat them with their guns. 
But when I heard them urge on the goats with cruel words, when I 
heard them laugh, I was as water that runs it knows not why, I was 
as a weak sheep that follows its herd. Each step that I took brought 
sobs to my throat, each bush that I passed was veiled in the mist of 
my tears, yet I followed the s/ratiotais. 1 followed them over the 
little hills. I paused when they paused, and I heard their bullets fly 
buzzingly over the hills to a distant mark. Some of the bullets hit 
the tree that they were firing at, and I saw white splinters fly from its 


1 Bah ! here an exclamation of astonishment. 
? Soldiers, or military police. 
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trunk ; but the others—where did they go? Who knows? And 
they—they did not go to the village beyond to ask, but continued 
their way. 

They were very happy, those soldiers ; they began to sing—to sing 
a tragoudo about Ali Pacha. They were coming close to their home 
at Piltsa, those soldiers, and they sang. But of me, who was far 
behind them, they took no notice, for their eyes were upon the 
blue smoke that rose from the cottages of Piltsa. In a little 
while I could see them pass beneath leafless trees, to go, some 
to the one side, and some to the other side of grey trunks. Ina 
little while I, too, was passing beneath these trees, and could see 
the pink and white walls of the cottages of Piltsa. The door of one 
of these cottages was closing, but not so quickly that I could not see 
the blue-coated one who was shutting it. 

“Pig!” I muttered to myself, as I saw him; “I have been to 
Piltsa before. I will go to your officer at the big house.” 

When I came to him, that officer, he took me by the shoulder 
and asked me of the blood that was upon my shirt. His eyes were 
kind, though they laughed. His voice was stern, but his ears were 
ready to listen. And I told to him that which I have told to you, 
Afendi. And I begged him for the good God’s sake to save Sileese 
from his soldiers, who had robbed me of her. My words came 
quicker than my sobs, my /sarouchia (shoes), my fez, I took them off 
and waited. 

“Come,” said he, as he took up his glittering sword. “Come, 
you shall have your Sileese.” And with that he quitted his beautiful 
house, and I followed him. ‘ He walked with long strides, his sword 
it went jingle-jangle over the rough stones—he was an officer, and he 
was going to save my Sileese. 

When he came to the door of the soldier’s cottage he pushed it 
open—my heart was with his strong arm. As he entered I pressed 
close to him, and my eyes sought eagerly for Sileese. She was 
lying upon her side on the mud floor, there was crimson blood 
coming from a great gash in her throat. There was a blue-coated 
devil by her side with a knife in his hand ; her blood was dripping 
from the point of the cold steel. I sprang at him; I would have 
gripped his knife, I would have buried it in his heart. But the cun- 
ning one was too quick for me. I turned to Sileese, her yellow 
eyes were dimming with the dews of death. Her bleat came to me 
as from the summit of some lofty rock. She stretched her little 
limbs out, she was dead, and never again should Sileese and I wander 
over the hills together. Never again—— 
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SOME FAMOUS MAIDEN 
SPEECHES. 


“*-"T*HE two happiest days in the life of a politician,” once 
remarked a leading statesman, “are those upon which he 
enters office and leaves it.” But it is not given to all politicians to 
become Ministers ; and the two happiest days in the life of the 
average member of Parliament are those upon which he is first 
returned to the House of Commons, and makes a successful maiden 
speech. The felicity attending the latter circumstance, however, is 
not free from alloy. The imaginary Endymion, according to his 
biographer, Lord Beaconsfield, admitted of his maiden speech—not 
in Parliament, but at the Union Society—that “ though he had been 
through many trying scenes, it was the most nervous moment of his 
life. ‘ After Calais,’ as a wise wit said, ‘nothing surprises ;’ and the 
first time a man speaks in public, even if only at a debating society, 
is also the unequalled incident in its way.” The quondam Mr. 
Disraeli was an authority upon the point, as every one acquainted 
with political history is aware ; but even he did not explain that one 
of the greatest hindrances to a Parliamentary speaker’s full enjoy- 
ment of his own maiden effort is to be found in the embarrassing and 
even painful preliminaries to the operation. As long as a man is a 
candidate he is the chief figure on the platform. He is flattered by 
the chairman ; he is cheered by the audience ; he can speak when he 
likes, how he likes, and about what he likes. Told on every hand 
that the eyes of the nation are upon that constituency and his 
candidature, he at last begins to believe that there is some truth in 
the statement ; and for one whole day after the declaration of the 
poll the world looks roseate, and the new member feels that he has 
but to lift up his voice and Westminster will prostrate itself in 
praise. 
It is only when St. Stephen’s is reached that the ambitious 
politician discovers that he is not quite the giant among pigmies that 
he had fondly imagined. Even the delivery of his maiden speech he 
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finds to be attended with difficulties of which he had not dreamed. 
There is now no obsequious chairman, bursting to bring forward the 
orator of the evening—no cheering crowd ready to forgive even a 
faltering address. ‘The would-be speaker has to take his chance with 
a score of others as eager to talk as himself ; he has to come on not 
when he likes, but when he can ; and, although the occupant of the 
Chair always, when possible, gives the preference to a new member, 
this unknown personage has to rise amid a chill and scanty audience, 
which regards him with an indifference calculated to take the pride 
out of even the most conceited individual a constituency has ever 
sent to Westminster. , 

Unless a man is unduly thick in the skin, this kind of reception 
tends to make him nervous ; but that is about the best thing that 
can happen to the young speaker who wishes to please the House of 
Commons, which likes in a new member nothing as much as 
modesty and everything better than “bounce.” It is doubtful 
whether in these times the Commons would welcome with effusion 
such a declaration in a maiden speech as that of Falkland—best 
remembered as having died in the Civil War “ ingeminating ‘ Peace’” 
—‘ I rejoice very much to see this day ; and the want hath not lain 
in my affections but my lungs, if to all that hath been past I have 
not been as loud with my voice as any man’s in this House.” They 
would be better pleased with the opposite extreme of such over- 
whelming nervousness as that of Addison, who, though he lived to 
fill some of the greatest offices of State, never spoke in the House, 
for upon the one occasion of his rising he could not overcome his 
diffidence, and he never tried again. But they would be best pleased 
of all with such a frankness of modesty as that of the young Lord 
Finch, who, when making his maiden speech in defence of Steele, 
was so confused that he sat down with the despairing remark, “ It is 
strange I cannot speak for this man, though I could readily fight for 
him.” And we can sympathise to-day with the hearty cheers that 
brought him again to his feet for the delivery of the first of a series 
of speeches which made his reputation as an orator. 

By one of the paradoxes of history there have been preserved 
accounts of the maiden attempts of utterly unknown individuals, but 
not those of some of our most famous men. We are aware, for 
instance, that one Zacharias Locke centuries ago began to speak on 
a Bill which had the laudable purpose “to avoid double payment 
of debts,” and that “for very fear he shook so that he could not 
proceed, but stood still for awhile, and at length sat down.” But we 
do not know what was even the subject of the maiden speech of © 
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Charles Fox, though it has been conjectured to be a Cumberland 
election petition, in which the Sir Wilfrid Lawson of that day had 
some part. Yet Sir George Trevelyan is able to add the interesting 
information that “ whatever may have been the topic of his maiden 
address, his airand manner so caught the fancy of an artist who 
happened to be among the audience that, in the dearth of any more 
suitable material (for, to guarantee the decency of debate, paper in 
every shape or form was rigorously excluded from the gallery of the 
House of Commons), he tore off part of his shirt and furtively 
sketched a likeness of the young declaimer.” The younger Pitt, 
Fox’s great rival, had the happier fate of making a maiden speech 
upon a question of marked importance, and of extracting praise not 
only from Fox but from Burke, in the famous saying, “ He is not a 
chip of the old block : it is the old block itself.” The compliment 
accorded by Fox to Pitt upon this maiden speech was many a year 
later curiously repaid. Fox, disgusted with the condition of public 
affairs during the first portion of the great French war, retired for a 
time into domestic privacy ; and when he returned to the House of 
Commons in 1801, to beat the debate raised by his fellow Whigs on 
the state of the nation, Pitt made reference to the presence of one 
‘whose attendance was of late so rare that he might almost be con- 
sidered a new member.” Fox immediately followed the Premier, and 
opened his speech with the words : “Late as the hour is, I shall beg 
leave, even under the designation of ‘a new member,’ by which the 
right hon. gentleman has complimented me, to avail myself of the 
indulgence which the House usually shows to a person of that 
description.” And the brilliant address which followed amply repaid 
any indulgence that might have been extended. 

One forgotten maiden speech of the Fox and Pitt period deserves 
exhumation because, even more than is customarily the case with such 
efforts, its promises were in marked divergence from the performances 
afterwards accomplished. It was on May 31, 1792, and ina debate 
upon the proclamation of George III. against seditious writings, that 
George Prince of Wales earliest spoke. ‘* His Royal Highness,” wrote 
the contemporary chronicler, “addressed their lordships for the first 
time, and in a manly, eloquent, and persuasive manner, delivered his 
sentiments . . , speaking in a manner that excited the attention and 
admiration of the House.” But the matter was even more delightful 
than the manner, for what did the future friend of Brummel declare ? 
That he was educated in a reverence for the constitutional liberties 
of the people, and that, as on those constitutional principles the 
happiness of that people depended, he was determined to support 
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them. His interest—he went on—was connected with the interest of 
the people ; they were so inseparable that, unless both parties con- 
curred, happiness could not exist. And then, in an ecstasy, he 
exclaimed : “I exist by the love, the friendship, and the benevolence 
of the people, and their cause I will never forsake so long as I live.” 
The speaker of these words, it suffices to say, was afterwards Prince 
Regent and George IV. 

No personal record has been left by any one of these distin- 
guished maiden speech-makers as to how they were affected by the 
ordeal of addressing the House of Commons for the first time ; but 
this was done by both Canning and Palmerston, two of the more notable 
names in our later Parliamentary history. Canning told a friend 
his “ feelings at getting up, and being pointed at by the Speaker, and 
hearing my name called from all sides of the House ; how I trembled 
lest I should hesitate or misplace a word in the two or three first 
sentences, while all was dead silence around me, and my own voice 
sounded to my ears quite like some other gentleman’s ;” but at last, 
“straining every nerve in my body, and plucking up every bit of 
resolution in my heart, I went on more boldly than ever, and getting 
into a part of my subject that I liked, and having the House with me, 
got happily and triumphantly to the end.” Palmerston was more 
colloquial in the description of his feelings on the momentous occa- 
sion. ‘You will see by this day’s paper,” he wrote to his sister, 
“that I was tempted by some evil spirit to make a fool of myself for 
the entertainment of the House last night ; however, I thought it was 
a good opportunity of breaking the ice, although one should flounder 
a little in doing so, as it was impossible to talk any very egregious 
nonsense upon so good a cause.” And he told his brother, “I 
certainly felt glad when the thing was over. . . . I was about half 
an hour on my legs ; I did not feel so much alarmed as ‘I expected 
to be.” 

It is to a volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine that we may turn 
for a contemporary description of Sir Robert Peel’s earliest Parlia- 
mentary essay. He was chosen by the Perceval Ministry in 1810 
to second the Address, and the record runs : “ In the Commons, the 
Speech having been read from the Chair, Lord Bernard moved the 
Address, and Mr. Peele, in a neat speech, supported it.” But no 
such cold encomium as “a neat speech” could have satisfied the 
friends of the future Prime Minister. His brother William wrote : 
“T doubt whether any one got more credit than he did in moving or 
seconding an Address. My father took his place in the gallery 
opposite to where my brother stood. The tears rolled down his 
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cheeks as he heard the cheers with which the speech was received.” 
And the father himself told an old friend that the effort “ was judged 
to be, by men the best qualified to form a correct opinion of public 
speaking, the best first speech since that of Mr. Pitt.” How many 
such have been delivered! Just nine years later Charles Greville 
was recording in his diary that Scarlett, afterwards Lord Chief Baron, 
had risen for the first time, and that “the Opposition came to 
Brooks's full of admiration of his speech, which is said to be the best 
Jirst speech that ever was made in the House of Commons.” And 
the observation was so obviously common form that Byron— 
necessarily without having seen the epistle of Peel’s father or the 
diary of Greville —could write in “ Don Juan” after both : 
I had forgotten—but must not forget— 
An orator, the latest of the session, 
Who had deliver’d well a very set 
Smooth speech, his first and maidenly transgression 
Upen debate: the papers echoed yet 
With his aut, which made a strong impression ; 
And rank’d with what is every day display’d — 
‘* The best first speech that ever yet was made.” 


Until the correspondence of Mr. Gladstone with his parents and 
closest friends is given to the world, it will not be known whether, 
like Palmerston, he “ did not feel so much alarmed as he expected 
to be” when first he harangued the Commons. ‘Those, however, who 
have been taught by credulous or careless bicgraphers of the 
ex-Prime Minister that his maiden speech was a sensational event, 
heralded by portents and accompanied by signs and wonders 
betokening greatness to come, will be astonished to learn that it was 
really delivered in cefence of certain citizens of his native Liverpool 
from charges of bribery. All the notice the next day’s Zimes took 
of the specch was to say that “ Mr. W. Gladstone was understood to 
protest against the statements made by the petitioners, and to state 
that he believed there had been no undue practices at the late 
election for Liverpool.” Another leading London paper dismisse 
the effort with the sentence, “ Mr. Gladstone made a few remarks, 
which were not audible in the Gallery ;” while a third was so liberal 
as to give it five lines, commencing, “ Mr. Gladstone, who spoke 
under the Gallery, and who was almost inaudible.” And it is the very 
irony of fate that a deliverance upon the question of colonial slavery, 
upon which biographer after biographer has dilated as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s maiden speech, was not his utterance at all, but that of his 
eldest brother, his own first prepared effort having waited over sixty 
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‘years to be exhumed from the dusty records of the Parliamentary 
debates. 

It is far otherwise with the maiden speech of the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, for the story has a thousand times been told of how 
this was delivered amid so many interruptions that the young Disraeli 
ended with the exclamation, “Though I sit down now, the time will 
come when you will hear me.” But the same sort of heedlessness 
which has attributed to Mr. Gladstone a successful maiden speech 
he never made, has accorded to Mr. Disraeli a failure he never 
secured. For it is known to every impartial student of the 
stormy political times of 1837, that the Disraelian effort was not 
a failure, and that it was due to the partisan rancour which at that 
period raged with a virulence now unknown, that it had to be 
recorded in “ Hansard,” that “during the greater part of the time 
the hon. member was on his legs, he was so much interrupted that 
it was impossil.le to hear what he said.” Grantley Berkeley, who 
was in the House when the speech was made, has left it upon record 
that such failure as there may have been was not because Disraeli 
did not speak to the purpose, or because his delivery was bad, but 
that as he used “rather too flowery language for a dry matter-of-fact 
subject, the idle part of his audience, who, in the House of Commons, 
are ever trying to ridicule all that is above them, laughed hin down.” 
That would seem to have been the opinion of a far more accom- 
plished and subtle critic, for Sheil, one of the finest speakers Ireland 
has sent to Westminster, said to some of his friends: “If ever the 
spirit of oratory was ina man, it is in that man. My début was a 
failure, because I was heard ; but my reception was supercilious, his 
malignant. A début should be dull. The House will not allowa 
man to be a wit and an orator unless they have the credit of finding 
it out.” Disraeli himself wrote to his sister, the morning after the 
speech, “ My début was a failure, so far that I could not succeed in 
gaining an opportunity of saying what I intended ; but the failure 
was not occasioned by my breaking down or any incompetency on 
my part, but from the physical powers of my adversaries.” And it 
is pleasant to note that the speaker himself, in his historic closing 
words, did no more than echo a prophecy he had made to that sister 
years before he entered the Commons, and after listening to a 
specially brilliant debate, “I was never more confident of anything 
than that I could carry everything before me in that House: the 
time will come.” 

After the dramatic Disraelian entrance into the Parliamentary 
arena, that of his successor in the Conservative leadership,* Lord 
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Salisbury—the Lord Robert Cecil of other days—was uneventful ; 
but though the manner was quiet, the matter was characteristic. 
It was early in April, 1854, when this country was “ drifting into war” 
with Russia, and when the land was alive with preparations for 
armed strife, that the young member for Stamford first addressed the 
House of Commons. A Bill for the reform of Oxford University 
was to be read a second time ; and Lord Robert Cecil was indignant 
at the idea that no member of weight was prepared to divide against 
it. ‘What confidence,” he demanded to know, “could there be 
that some future Ministry, with the word Conservative on its lips, 
but destruction in its hand, would not drive home the wedge now 
introduced?” Mr. Gladstone, though partly responsible for the 
Bill, listened with obvious pleasure to the fiery young patrician’s 
maiden speech ; and he told the House, in sonorous periods, that 
though in times long gone by Oxford had presented Parliament with 
the illustrious names of Fox, Canning, and Peel, it had been no 
common gratification to him to have listened that night to an effort 
rich with future promise, which indicated that there still issued forth 
from the maternal bosom of that University men who, in the first 
days of their career, gave earnest of what they might afterwards 
accomplish for their country. Coupled with this splendid compli- 
ment, however, was the hint that, although the new-comer had 
learned much, he had something to unlearn, as to the temper and 
tendencies of Parliament. But the speech attracted little attention 
outside the walls of Westminster, for it was of warlike preparations 
and not of University reform that the nation was thinking, and the 
newspapers of the day even resented the discussion in Parliament of 
any topic that did not bear upon the desired destruction of the Czar 
Nicholas I. 

A greater dramatic interest attaches to the maiden effort of Sir 
William Harcourt, whose high distinction it was to first speak in 
ecstatic praise of a constitutional weapon, which later was most 
grievously to wound himself. Early in the session of 1869 it was 
proposed to do away with that Statute of Anne which compels 
Ministers upon acceptance of office to seek re-election. In fervent 
and almost poetic terms the “ Historicus” of former days bade the 
House believe that this enactment “was the sword of our fathers, 
and it was our duty to keep it bright and burnished as we have 
received it from our ancestors. Jt was one of those safeguards which 
had proved hitherto, and might prove hereafter, alike a security for 
the stability of the throne and the liberties of the people.” Mr. 
Gladstone, as he had done in the case of the statesman who is now 
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Lord Salisbury, heartily greeted the new-comer, who, the Prime 
Minister of the day declared, had addressed the House in a manner 
to lead his hearers to entertain great expectations regarding his future 
contributions to the debates. But the press was not as cordial. The 
Times, in its leading columns, ignored the maiden effort of its old 
contributor. The Daz/y News, while declaring that the new member 
had seized his opportunity with tact, and used it with address and 
skill, drily observed that “the subject allowed him to maintain the 
double character of a constitutional lawyer and an advanced Liberal 
... in a manner which would be gratifying to the stiffest of old Whigs 
and the most daring of modern Radicals.” But the Standard told 
him that he had spoken “ from the Conservative point of view, with 
even an excess of constitutional zeal.” And probably “this promising 
young Conservative,” as the accredited organ of that party went on to 
call him, thought so too, when, eleven years later, he was the very 
first distinguished Minister for nearly half a century to be refused 
re-election upon taking office, badly wounded, indeed, by that very 
“sword of our fathers ” which he had told the House it was its duty 
to keep bright and burnished. 

A curious fatality, however, has attended upon more maiden 
speeches than that of Sir William Harcourt; and the devotees of 
bimetallism to-day must wonder why Mr. Balfour, after keeping 
silence during nearly the whole of his first three sessions in Parlia- 
ment, rose at the very end of the third to declare that to form an 
estimate of the value of silver in the immediate future was out of 
the question, for that value depended upon the demand and the 
supply. Silver was not quite the absorbing subject in 1876 that it 
has since been proving; and, therefore, the utterance of the future 
leader of the House of Commons passed almost unheeded by all. 
For education was then the burning topic, and a week before 
Mr. Balfour had first risen, Mr. Chamberlain, who had arrived at 
St. Stephen’s two years and a half later, made on that theme his 
maiden speech. He had so recently come into the House, he told 
his hearers, that he felt reluctant to trespass on its time, being of 
opinion that he should best show his respect for the Assembly he 
was so proud to enter by refraining from addressing it while inex- 
perienced in its form and practice. This was the style of modest 
address the House approved, and compliments came from both 
sides, Mr. Forster especially joining in congratulating the new 
member for Birmingham upon the remarkable ability with which he 
had realised the expectations that had been entertained concerning 
him. As with Mr. Gladstone, so with Mr. Chamberlain: there has 
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been frequently described a portentous and purely imaginary scene 
at the earliest utterance of each, and in both cases the maiden speech 
was delivered months before that concerning which fantastic fancies 
have so long had their sway. 

In the case of a politician like Mr. Chamberlain, who had been 
distinguished as an orator outside Parliament before his first 
election—and there are competent judges who declare that he has 
never excelled, even if he has equalled, the series of addresses 
delivered while he was a candidate for Sheffield in the autumn of 
1873—the term “maiden speech” may seem inappropriate. The 
Times could not have said of him, as it did of the earliest Parliamen- 
tary effort of Lord Rosebery, that he “spoke with a graceful 
emotion which became his years ;” for when the late leader of the 
Liberal party commenced his oratorical career—as Peel, a prede- 
cessor in the Premiership, had done by seconding the Address—he 
was not yet twenty-five, thus justifying the late Lord Blachford’s note 
in his diary that he had heard “a youthful maiden speech from Lord 
Rosebery.” In various ways this latter peer has given proof of the 
fact that he is a student, and, in this very utterance, his reference to 
“ the halo of political virginity ” indicated his acquaintance both with 
Byron’s “ Don Juan” description of a maiden speech—a portion of 
which has been given—and Beaconsfield’s in similar strain in “ The 
Young Duke.” 

The politician who makes this effort early has, of course, a 
striking advantage over one who does not commence until middle 
life, though there have been speakers who have started in the House 
of Commons in old age and have succeeded. Among such was the 
once famous Michael Thomas Sadler, who, having been returned at 
a historic bye-election for Newark in 1829, made his maiden speech 
at sixty-seven, and impressed even the cynical Greville with the 
belief that it was “ certainly very remarkable and indicative of much 
talent ;” but similar good fortune has not always attended the 
politician who has put off his maiden speech so long. Grantley 
Berkeley tells, in his “ Life and Recollections,” how a member for 
Ludlow, in the last Parliament of William IV., “tried to make a 
maiden speech, and, rising in his place with a very bald head, known, 
too, as he was to everybody, as one of the oldest stagers in all the 
ways of the world, he began with great affectation of inexperience, 
and with an exceedingly mild voice: ‘Mr. Speaker,—I am but a 
young member.’ On hearing this assertion from so well known 
and crafty a man, possessing so venerable a pate, the entire House 
roared with laughter. Twice he stopped, and three times he 
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commenced with these words ; but it was useless ; the House would 
not listen, and he never to my knowledge essayed to speak again, or, if 
he did, the sight of his bald head set his audience in a roar.” Par- 
liamentary manners are milder in these times, but a titter has gone 
round the Chamber, even during the existence of the present House 
of Commons, when a venerable-looking member of sixty claimed 
indulgence for his maiden speech. 
Keats, in doggerel verse, once asked his brother— 


Is there a man in Parliament 
Dumfounder’d in his speech ? 


And he would assuredly have received an affirmative repiy from those 
who have listened to these earliest efforts. Even much practice out- 
side does not always suffice to insure ease or secure success at 
Westminster, for there are some members who have a great platform 
reputation to whom the Commons will not seriously listen. It is, 
perhaps, because of this that many of our representatives never make 
a maiden speech at all; but there are others who, by seizing the 
judicious moment, render themselves temporarily famous. Such as 
do so in these times deserve condolence over the fact that Mr. 
Gladstone has permanently withdrawn from St. Stephen’s, for there 
probably never lived a distinguished Parliamentarian so anxious to 
encourage youthful effort. It has been seen how he held out the 
hand of welcome to Lord Salisbury and Sir William Harcourt, but 
less well known is his compliment to Mr. Chaplin. The present 
President of the Local Government Board had made a maiden speech 
attacking the Irish Church Biil, and the then Premier replied : “The 
honourable member has admonished us, and myself in particular, 
that the sense of justice is apt to grow dull under the influence of a 
long Parliamentary experience. But there is one sentiment which I 
can assure him does not grow dull under the influence of a long 
Parliamentary experience, and that is the sense of pleasure when I 
hear—whether upon these benches or upon those opposite to me— 
an able, and at the same time frank, ingenuous, and manly expression 
of opinion, and one of such a character as to show me that the man 
who makes it is a real addition to the intellectual and moral worth 
and strength of Parliament.” 

It might be thought that even such a master of language coul 
not have paid a more splendid compliment, but he must be con- 
sidered to have once excelled it. During the second reading debate 
upon the Home Rule Bill of 1893, Mr. Austen Chamberlain addressed 


the Commons in opposition ; and three days later Mr. G'adstone, in 
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winding up the discussion, observed: “I will not enter into any 
elaborate eulogy of that speech. I will endeavour to sum up ina 
few words what I desire to say of it. It was a speech which must 
have been dear and refreshing to a father’s heart.” Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain was not in the House to hear the words, but his father 
was ; and the Colonial{Secretary of to-day, who was visibly affected 
by the reference, is stated to have privately observed that it was a 
kind and generous thing to do, and done in the inimitable manner 
that Mr. Gladstone alone could command. These are the episodes 
that blossom in the dust of Parliamentary debate ; and they, at least, 
are certain not to be, in the words of Praed— 


Forgotten—like a maiden speech, 
Which all men praise, but none remembev. 


ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 





DUPLICATE ANECDOTES. 


OTHING attracts attention oftener than the readiness with 
which one anecdote suggests another. In the smoke-room 
or the billiard-room, or over the walnuts after dinner, if the talk falls 
to anecdotes it is amazing to notice how a story can invariably be 
capped, the second being similar but with a difference. It may not be 
true, as has been said, that the world possesses only six jokes, and 
that upon variations of these humourists have depended for some 
thousands of years ; but it almost appears as if it might be possible 
to trace all jokes to an origin in a limited number of types. Nothing 
more is needed, surely, to prove human nature amiable than the 
fact that men enjoy and laugh as heartily at each “new” story as if 
nothing in the least like it had ever been heard before. 

In some cases it may be true that the professional humourist— 
the unfortunate who, like Charles Lamb at one stage of his career, 
is driven to produce “ wit and humour ” for the press at sixpence per 
paragraph—has set himself deliberately to manufacture new laughs 
out of old. Everyone, for example, is familiar with a story of the 
Highland Railway. A traveller had left his wrap in his carriage. 
The guard, opening the door of a compartment inquires, “Is there 
a black mackintosh here?” ‘“ No,” answers one of the big-bearded 
Highlanders inside, “there’s no black Mackintosh, but there are six red 
Macgregors.” This anecdote would almost seem to have been copied 
in another railway story. “ Have you,” inquires a clerical passenger, 
looking up from his book, “ have you read Lamb’s Tales?” “No,” 
replies his vis-d-vis, who happens to be a commercial traveller, “ but 
I have black sheepskin rugs.” 

In some instances such utilisation of an idea has been avowedly 
carried on through quite a series of inventions. One need go no 
further than the pages of Punch for examples. Week after week for 
months in its pages the late Mr. Du Maurier used to charm and amuse 
the world with such series as ‘“‘ Things One had rather left Unsaid.” 
Throughout the entire range of that series and its like the germs of 
the anecdotes were identical, yet in each separate instance the smile 


was inevitable. Take two examples. 
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FTostess : “IT hope you are enjoying your dinner, Mr. Fowler?” 

Fowler: “Yes, indeed. This country air has given me such an 
appetite that I could eat almost anything.” 

Again, Departing Guest: “Good-bye! Enjoyed myself im- 
mensely. Delightful place you’ve got.” 

Hfost : “Yes, if the trees were only grown a bit. However, I 
hope they'll be a great deal larger by the time you come back 
again.” 

These stories have obviously the same twist of thought under- 
lying them, yet the setting makes them sufficiently different. 

On this plan a whole series of popular conundrums has evidently 
been manufactured—the series based on a double meaning of words. 
A year or two ago everyone was familiar with the advertising conun- 
drum, ‘What is the difference between Pears’ soap and an Arab 
steed?” To which the ingenious answer ran, “ The one washes the 
beautiful while the other scours the plain.” The same principle 
underlies the old parlour “guess,” “Which is the most dissipated 
animal?” which had for answer, “The sheep, because it lives 
on the turf, is fond of gambolling, is frequently fleeced, and is 
very often a blackleg.” 

On the other hand there is an endless réfertoire of stories 
obviously akin in principle which seem nevertheless without question 
to be of independent origin. There can be no difficulty in recog- 
nising a likeness between the following. 

Cabby (to lady who has paid him his exact fare): “ Oh, step 
in again, mum! I could ha’ druv you three yards furder for this 
‘ere.” 

Old Gent (to beggar to whom he has given a halfpenny): “Now, 
my man, what shall you do with that coin?” 

Beggar: “Well, I ’ardly know, guv’nor, whether to purchase 
an annuity or invest in Great Northern Stock. Which do you advise?” 

There is a story, again, about Grimaldi. The famous clown, it is 
said, was invited by a friend to a day’s shooting. After walking 
about the fields for a long time without a glimpse of fur or feather, 
his host and he came upon some tame pigeons behind a hedge. 
“Now then, blaze away,” said the host. ‘But they’re not game,” 
exclaimed the guest. ‘‘ Never mind,” returned the other, “ it’s all the 
game you'll see.” Grimaldi fired accordingly, and did considerable 
damage. ‘“ Now,” said his host, when he had picked up the birds, 
“we'd better cut away.” ‘ Why?” inquired Grimaldi. ‘“ Because 
the pigeons weren’t mine, and yonder’s the farmer coming.” 

The story is capped by an adventure of Sheridan. That famous 
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playwright and orator was one day returning home, it is said, with an 
empty bag, when he came upon a cottage where there were some 
ducks ina pond. “Look here,” he said to the rustic at the gate, 
“ what will you take fora shot at the ducks?” The rustic grinned. 
“ Will half a crown do?” inquired Sheridan, and placed the coin in his 
hand. Then he fired at the birds on the water, and laid over half a 
dozen, at which he turned to the man with, “Well, my friend, I 
think I’ve got the best of the bargain.” Then the rustic grinned 
once more, adding this time, ‘“ H’m, they’re none o’ moine.” 

The sorites of the schools is evidently responsible for an elaborate 
effort like, “The cotton seed becomes cotton ; the cotton becomes 
calico; calico becomes a well-made dress ; and a well-made dress 
becomes a beautiful woman.” And there is an obvious relationship 
between the old sea captain’s definition of land as “a tough, solid 
substance, often handy for sticking an anchor into,” and the 
Aberdeen student’s definition of water as “a tasteless, colourless 
liquid, used for washing ; some persons are said to drink it.” 

But it is difficult to think that the resemblance can be other than 
accidental between such anecdotes as the following. 

On one cccasion, it appears, the famous Clyde pleasure steamer 
Zona was leaving Rothesay pier, when one of the sailors, pulling the 
casting-rope on board, by accident struck a lady’s lap-dog, which 
yelled and caused its owner to exclaim, “You stupid fellow!” to 
which the sailor, a new hand and somewhat rough-tongued, retorted 
rudely by desiring her to go to “a certain place.” 

The lady, much offended, complained to the captain, with 
the result that Donald was sent for and informed that he must 
apologise. The man accordingly returned to the scene of his rude- 
ness, and addressed the offended dame. ‘Was you the lady,” he 
inquired, “that I told to go to h——?” “I was,” she replied. 
“Well,” returned Donald with conciliatory mildness, “ you needn’t 
go now.” 

A similar story is told of the late Dr. Norman Macleod. One 
evening, in the coffee-room of a country inn, Macleod was pestered 
by a rude farmer or dealer who insisted on conversing with him. 
Presently the man started upon the subject of polite manners, and, to 
get rid of him, Macleod quietly remarked that he understood it to be 
unusual in polite society to spit into the fire. The cap apparently 
fitted, for the dealer at once retorted, “I didna spit in the fire.” 
** Well,” replied the Doctor, “since you make it a personal matter, 
I’m afraid I must say I saw you do it.” “ But, I tell ye,” exclaimed 
the fellow with some heat, “I did of spit in the fire, for I missed 
a” 
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The same principle is carried further, so that the retractation 
proves worse than the original allegation, in a story of the law courts, 
Counsel, it appears, was addressing the jury, and in the course of his 
speech took occasion to refer to the evidence of a certain witness 
whom he designated “this soldier.” The witness referred to at 
length rose and appealed against the term of reference. ‘“ My lord,” 
he said, “the learned counsel refers to me as ‘this soldier;’ I beg 
to remind him that I am an officer.” ‘Very well, gentlemen of the 
jury,” resumed the counsel, “it has been told the court by this 
officer, who is no soldier, that P 

A curious counterpart to this story is related by the Rev. Mr. 
Macrae in his catalogue of printers’ errors. The reporter of an 
American paper, it seems, wishing to do honour to a local magnate 
who had opened a bazaar, had given him the title of “ the battle- 
scarred general.” But the careless printer made an error, and the 
paragraphist was made to say that the bazaar had been opened by 
‘“‘the battle-scared general.” The furious magnate made a descent 
on the office, but was pacified by the explanation of the editor that 
the opprobrious word was a printer’s slip, and that it would be set right 
in the next issue. In the next issue, however, the printer made 
another mistake, and the general, on opening his paper, found the 
statement in a conspicuous place that what the editor had meant to 
say was that the bazaar had been opened by the doftle-scarred 
general. 

Even closer parallels are to be noticed in anecdotes based upon 
gnorance of some element in the situation. There is the story of a 
minister in the Lothians who had just returned from his annual 
holiday. For three or four days there had been blazing weather, and 
as he walked down the village street it occurred to him to ask for 
one of his parishioners, whose son he met driving a cart. ‘ Gocd- 
morning, John,” he said, stopping as the lad touched his cap. “ How 
is your father standing the heat?” But John did not answer. His 
father had died a week before. To cap this comes the tale of the 
gay bachelor who had taken in to dinner the wife of an officer then 
in India. The conversation of his partner had proved highly 
entertaining, and when the gentlemen went to the drawing-room 
he determined to have more of it. Meanwhile, unhappily, he had 
drunk just one extra glass of wine, and in the drawing-room he mis- 
took his lady, sitting down instead beside her sister, who happened to 
be a widow. She, probably accustomed to the mistake, endeavoured 
to be polite, and murmured something about the very warm weather 
His answer, however, must have startled her not a little when, all 
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unconscious of his mistake in identity, he exclaimed, “Oh, yes, but 
not nearly so warm as where your husband is, you know.” 

Another source of mistake, closely akin to this, which frequently 
forms the basis of anecdote, is misapprehension of the point at 
issue. The story is familiar of the old lady who came back to a 
bird shop to complain of her purchase. ‘That parrot I bought 
from you yesterday,” she complains, “ uses dreadful language.” To 
which the dealer replies sympathisingly, “ Ah, mum, you should be 
very careful what you says afore it; it’s astonishing how quick 
them birds pick up anything.” This is paralleled by the story of 
the Aberdeen minister under the barber’s hands. The man’s fingers 
proved to be anything but steady, and, as he cut into the minister’s 
chin for the third time, the latter felt constrained to expostulate. 
“ William,” he said sternly, “ shall I have to warn you again against 
the evil of intemperance? You see its effects.” “ Ay, sir,” replied 
the imperturbed William, as he prepared for another essay, “ there’s 
nae dout it mak’s the skin unco tender.” 

Exactly similar in principle is the story of a teacher and scholar, 
which is familiar in several forms : 

Teacher ; “What does S E E spell?” 

Scholar ; “ Dunno.” 

Teacher: “ What do I do with my eyes?” 

Scholar: “ Squint.” 

A dénouement in this form was once, it is said, deliberately led 
up to by Charles Lamb himself. In a certain company he came in 
contact with a pompous bore. The company had been discussing 
some peculiar habits of well-known men, when the bore, who had 
already more than once inflicted his sententiousness upon those 
present, took occasion at the end of a verbose harangue to announce 
that he himself was free from all such weaknesses. ‘“ Ah,” said 
Lamb, turning to him attentively, with his stutter of speech, “ you 
say, sir, that you have no p-p-peculiarity?” “No, sir,” answered the 
other, “certainly not.” “Indeed,” said Lamb, “that is strange. 
Now may I ask wh-which hand you b-b-blow your nose with?” 
“With my right hand, of course,” returned the man, a little con- 
temptuously. ‘ Ah,” responded Lamb, “then that’s your pe-pe- 
peculiarity. I b-blow mine with my handkerchief.” 

Very slightly varying in type from this is the anecdote in which 
the quip lies in seeing only too clearly the purport of a question, and 
turning its edge by a direct and unexpected answer. Of such sort is 
the anecdote of the Scottish scholar in London in James the First’s 
time. It was the day of the tavern wit combats, which have remained 
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sofamous. The Scotsman’s vs-d-vis propounded, it is said, the some 
what insulting question, “ Quid distat inter Scottum atque sottum?” 
And the North Countryman’s answer probably more than satisfied him. 
It was one word, “Tabula.” It is easy to perceive the correspond- 
ence between this answer and that of a certain elderly witness in a 
northern sheriff’s court. The opposing counsel, finding himself 
unable to make the man contradict himself, at last became exas- 
perated, and exclaimed, “ It seems to me you are rather smart this 
morning, Mr. ——” To which remark the witness replied, slowly 
but effectively enough, “ Weel, sir, if I wasna on my aith I might 
say the same o’ you.” 

After this fashion it is possible to discover duplicates and tripli- 
cates of any suggested anecdote. Of no anecdote, indeed, can it be 
safe to say that the principle is unique, and it would almost appear 
that, if a sufficient number of specimens were collected, it might be 
possible to reduce the whole matter to a science, and furnish a recipe 
for every existing type of humour. 

GEORGE EYRE-TODD. 





A SONG OF THE PAST. 


HERE is a land—far, very far away— 
Beyond the hills—beyond the dying day— 

It is a silent twilit realm, I trow,! 
The dim forgotten land of long ago ! 

Oft, hand in hand with sorrow, 

I wander there aghast, 

Where there is no to-morrow, 

The Dreamland of the Past ! 


For me both gold and silvern keys there are 
To the barred portals of that region far ; 
My golden key—a tress of sunny hair— 
Unlocks a gate that guards a garden fair. 

There, amid phantom flowers, 

My lost love roams, I know, 

And dreams in ruined bowers 

Of days dead long ago. 


I see her as I saw her here of old, 
A chaplet bound about her locks of gold ; 
But lo! a pensive sadness in her gaze, 
And in her eyes the light of other days. 
By dusky blooms half hidden 
She smiles amid her tears, 
And then arise unbidden 
The ghosts of buried years. 


A severed coin I call my silvern key, 
And that is now my “ open, sesame” 
To yet another scene upon the shore 
Of that mysterious realm of “ Nevermore ” 
A deep lane in the gloaming, 
In a long-vanished June, 
Where two are slowly roaming 
Beneath a pale gold moon. 
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Another key I have—a faded glove— 
But it is hallowed by the kiss of love ; 
That little palm it once so softly pressed 
Crosses its sister now on Ella’s breast. 

This opes an ivied wicket 

In that forgotten land, 

Where, in a myrtle thicket, 

She leaves it in my hand. 


More blest than earthly potentate, I sway 
This realm of old which is so far away ; 
Armed with these precious passports I am free 
Of twilit gardens where my lost ones be ! 
Where faded phantom flowers 
That never more shall blow 
Enwreath dim ruined bowers— 
The Land of Long Ago ! 
F. B. DOVETON. 
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IN THE ANGONI COUNTRY. 


HE Angoni are the people known to Livingstone as Mazitu 
or Mavitu. ‘They were originally Zulus, who came from the 
south, in Chaka’s time, and seem to have crossed the Zambesi about 
1825. After various wars and forays, in the course of which they 
subdued many tribes, they at last settled in the territory west of 
Lake Nyasa. Here they seem to have grouped themselves more 
or less round two centres, under Mombera in the north and 
Chekusi in the south. Both these chiefs have been dead for some 
years, and their successors—perhaps owing to the British occupation 
of the Shire Highlands—are very far from exercising the same 
power and influence. 

The families of the chiefs and their immediate dependents still 
speak the Zulu language—called by the neighbouring tribes Chin- 
goni—in a slightly modified form, it is true, but still so as to be quite 
intelligible to their kinsmen from the south. But the name “Angoni” 
is freely applied to many who are really Mang’anja-speaking 
aborigines—slaves, or rather vassals, of Chekusi and Mombera. 
These are the Angoni who come over in gangs to Blantyre during 
the dry season to work on the coffee plantations, or as carriers 
(‘“‘tenga-tenga men”), returning home to hoe their gardens at the 
beginning of the rains. Probably there is a mixture of other tribes 
as well, for the whole interior of Africa seems, ever since it became 
known to the civilised world, to have been subject to a kind of 
intermittent Volkerwanderung. 

How it happens that the name Angoni has been substituted for 
that of Mazitu, under which. Livingstone knew them, it is hard to 
say. It seems probable that the latter was the name used by them- 
selves, and is the Zulu Aéa-nguni. It was about 1880 that they 
began systematically to turn their attention to the eastern bank of the 
Shire, which had previously been ravaged by the Yaos and the slavers 
from the coast. For several years Chekusi’s imfis made annual 
descents on the Blantyre district as soon as the crops were ripe, 
carrying off grain, goats, fowls, and human beings. In the villages at 
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the foot of the Kirk Mountains you may frequentiy come across 
families where Yao is understood, and you find on inquiry that the 
mother was kidnapped in some raid long ago. These women—at 
least in all the cases known to me—seemed perfectly happy in their 
family relations, and would have been anything but grateful for an 
attempt to liberate them and return them to homes which, in all 
probability, no longer existed. 

The last Angoni raid took place in 1885, and marks a turning- 
point in the history of the Shire Highlands. Scarcely was it over 
when the Rev. D. C. Scott, accompanied by his wife and Dr. Peden, 
started from Blantyre, crossed the Shire, and made their way to 
Chekusi’s kraal. The chief received them in a friendly manner, 
promised that the raids should cease, and expressed a wish that some 
white teachers should settle among the Angoni. It was intended to 
found there a sub-station of Blantyre, but deaths among the mission 
staff, and consequent short-handedness, long delayed the execution 
of this design, and in the meantime the Free Church (Livingstonia) 
Mission occupied Livlezi—about two days’ journey to the north-east 
of Chekusi’s—and, later on, the valley of Gowa, a little to the south. 

Since then the Angoni have come to Blantyre, no longer as an 
impi on the war-path, but in peaceful gangs, like Irish labourers at 
harvest-time. They are still so far serfs of Chekusi’s successor that 
they cannot thus come to seek work without his permission, and, if 
I mistake not, are expected to pay over to him part of their wages 
on their return. Chatantumba, or Gomani, sometimes also called 
Chekusi, the chief in question, strongly cbjects to the permanent 
settlement of his people at Blantyre. This is precisely what 
some British planters—who know the value of the Angoni as 
steady, honest workers—would like to effect. Any attempt of 
this kind would have a disastrous result as far as the poor Angoni 
are concerned. Chatantumka would send over an /mpi to plunder 
and maltreat the offending villages, or their neighbours if the actual 
criminals were out of reach ; and the planters would feel the effects 
of his wrath in a diminished labour supply for some time. Direct 
interference with the relations between people and chief in a savage 
—or let us say primitive—state of society is never advisable, even 
when the chief appears to be more or less of a tyrant ; and, though 
Chatantumba is now subject to the British Protectorate, it is to be 
hoped that Government aid will never be invoked for the purpose of 
keeping up the labour supply.! 

' The above was written before the news of last October’s troubles in Angoni- 
land had reached England. The papers called it a ‘‘rising,”’ but, strictly speak- 
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One knows them at sight, these little, wiry gai//ards, with long, 
thin tails (minzu) of wool, cunningly plaited with palm-fibre, standing 
out from their shaven polls. They are infinitely cheery, patient, 
honest, and good-natured—greeting the stranger with a pleasant 
smile—ready to share everything they possess with a friend—always 
law-abiding : complaints of robbed gardens or bullied women are 
sure to concern Yaos or Atonga, hardly ever, if at all, the Angoni. 
Some bring wives or daughters with them, and it is characteristic 
that these women run no risk at all in a caravan of 300 or more. 
“They might as well be with 300 brothers,” said a white man, stating 
the fact. 

As a rule, these Angoni workers board themselves out in the 
neighbouring villages, repaying the hospitality extended them by 
doing odd jobs, such as cutting grass or pounding maize. It is not 
usual for a man to pound at the mortar; but the Ngoni is con- 
sidered, more or less, by other natives in the light of a afolo 
(slave)—and in the humble, simple kindliness of his heart he does 
not resent this view. I have sometimes thought that the picture of 
a Ngoni /enga-tenga man with a load on his head would be no 
inappropriate vignette for the title-page of that well-known and sug- 
gestive little book which came to us from America some years ago— 
“ Blessed be Drudgery.” 

You may see them coming in strings along the Matope road at 


ing, it was no such thing, but a piece of ‘* wild justice,” rather wildly executed 
by Chatantumba on his subjects. It was, in fact, a punitive raid, similar to 
those referred to in the text (one of which, to my own knowledge, took place in 
April, 1894, and for the reason stated), but more serious in character, since a 
large number of people were killed. One of the chief’s followers told a mission- 
ary (whose house, right in the track of the raid, was left untouched), that Gomani 
(Chatantumba) did not wish to harm the white men, but he was angry with his 
people because they had gone to work for the white men at Blantyre, whereas 
they refused to build houses for him. One who knows the country may plausibly 
conjecture (taking previcus occurrences into account) that this, being inter- 
preted, really means that some planter or planters had decoyed away a number 
of Angoni to settle beyond Shire, and that the chief resented this breach of disci- 
pline after his fashion. Human life is cheap in those parts, though perhaps not so 
cheap as it was among us in the days of the Heptarchy. When the news of the 
raid reached the Administration at Zomba, a force of Sikhs and native police 
under Captain Stewart were sent over; Chatantumba was taken prisoner, and, 
after some sort of a trial, found guilty of murder and hanged. The official 
report of these transactions has not yet been made public, and it is impossible to 
judge without knowing all the details ; but one would be glad to know whether 
Chatantumba fully understood that his ancestral methods of discipline would not 
be allowed under British rute. It also seems as if there ought to have been some 
investigation into his reasons for the raid. 
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the end of the dry season, with their sticks and assegais in hand, and 
their hide shields—with other little matters of cooking pots and 
sleeping mats—on their heads. They will take a walk lasting several 
days—marching perhaps thirty miles a day—on nothing but a little 
maize—either roasting it whole in the ashes or making popcorn on 
a very elementary sort of shovel—generally the lid of a biscuit tin 
fixed in a cleft stick (does not the white man exist—as the Indian 
tradition has it—for the purpose of providing less-favoured races 
with tools and other appliances ?), one or more of which are to be 
seen among the impedimenta of every udendo. 

As machila men, or carriers of the living subject, they are very 
likeable, though not so much sought after in this capacity as the taller 
and stronger Yaos. There is something exceedingly amiable about 
them. A few pleasant words or the merest embryo of a joke will 
set them all laughing with delight ; and, once they have grasped the 
drift of the white man’s remark they will chew the cud of that 
pleasure for an indefinite time. You will hear it repeated at inter- 
vals, and accompanied every time with gentle bursts of quiet but 
intense merriment. They have to an eminent degree the virtue of 
being easily amused. ‘Then it is all but impossible to be angry with 
them, however objectionably they may demean themselves. They 
may absolutely refuse to pass beyond a certain point on a given day ; 
or they may demand a perfectly exorbitant price for their services— 
present or prospective ; but they meet your statement of your view 
so sweetly, with a softly-uttered “47, mfumu” (“No! chief !”)— 
they are not in the least put out by your refusal to accede to their 
terms, and, if the negotiation finally drops through, you find that 
there is no alteration of the previous friendly footing. When the 
tired traveller falls asleep in his hammock, and they arrive at a steep- 
sided watercourse, where it is necessary that he should descend for 
the time being (as it is manifestly impossible to carry him in a per- 
pendicular position), they bend over him and coo tenderly in his 
ear, “ Mfumu, turuka!”‘ The intonation turns the direct com- 
mand into a courteous entreaty. With ladies they use the most 
delicate égards. The carriers of one such were sorely perplexed 
when—arriving at the spot where she had to descend—they failed 
to waken her. Having called again and again, in various keys, till 
they reached the verge of what they considered unseemly shouting, 
one of them timidly took her sleeve between his finger and thumb 
and gave a very gingerly pull, which ended the embarrassing situa- 
tion. ‘Those who have been often to Blantyre and perhaps down to 
1 ¢ Chief, come out ! ” 
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the river, and so have /a pratique des grandes routes, address European 
women by their Portuguese title of “Donna”; others say mfumu 
(which is, indifferently, of either gender), or maz (mother). 

One always gets a good deal of fun out of one’s carriers on a 
journey. Of course they blarney you a good deal, and chant of the 
blankets and other desirable articles you are going to give them at 
the end of the journey. But, as already stated, a refusal never 
exasperates them—and if, on arriving, you present each of them with 
a couple of needles, or some such trifle, over and above his stipulated 
calico, you will send them away happy. Batches of eight or ten take 
turns in carrying the hammock, two at a time, the pole resting on 
their shoulders. They encourage each other with shouts and chanties 
(Ulendo wa ku Chuambo' is a favourite one, but they are most often 
improvised), and the usual antiphon of the road runs somewhat as 
follows : 

The Man in Front; “Tu-tu-tu-tu-tu” (crescendo, ending in a 
yell). 

The Man Behind: “ Ho-ho-ho-ho-ho” (dying off to a grunt). 

All (not exactly in unison, but in a sort of dropping fire, so to 
speak) : “ Tieni msanga! tieni msanga!” (“Let us go quickly ! ”) 
Fired by which laudable resolution they run a little way. Then the 
man in front begins again (in a series of quick gasps) : 

“ To-to-to-to-to :” 

The Man Behind (\ike the fiend who so worried Dante) : “ Arri, 
Arri, Arri !” 

Somebody Else (in the rear, with reminiscences of the war-path) : 
“Whee-yee !” (a sharp, shrill whistle, in two notes), &c., &c., &c. 

Then, when the road begins toascend a little, a chorus of mutual 
entreaties and exhortations: ‘“ Mbolembole!” (“Softly !”) “ Don’t 
run!” &c., which one cannot help thinking superfluous advice under 
the circumstances. 

The Angoni always whistle on the war-path, except on those 
occasions when silence is imperative. Why, I don’t know ; unless on 
the principle which is supposed to have induced the ancient Britons 
to stain themselves with woad : hoc horridiore sunt in pugna aspectu. 
They do it between their teeth—in a way difficult, if not impossible, 
for the uninitiated to seize. 

I left Blantyre for the Angoni country in November 1893. The 
journey usually takes two days and a half, the stations being—if you 
can make an early start from Blantyre, and so avoid camping at the 
Lirangwe, which makes three nights on the road instead of two— 

1 «6 The journey to Quilimane?’—calle1 Chuambo by the natives, 
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Matope, at the crossing of the Shire, and Pa Mpezi, on the flats 
about twenty miles beyond it. Between the river and Pa Mpezi only 
one inhabited place is passed--Kanono’s village, consisting of several 
groups of huts enclosed in high reed stockades. Both of these 
places are inhabited by so-called Angoni, but there is nothing 
specially characteristic about them, and indeed Pa Mpezi, some of 
whose inhabitants are fugitives from Portuguese territory, does not 
bear a very high character. 

Pa Mpezi, though not quite on the level of the river, shows the 
tropical character of the plains. Large baobabs abound, so does the 
Hyphane palm (Mlaza), and rice is largely grown. Beyond this 
village the ground rises till, after about six miles of park-like bush 
country, it dips to the Kapeni—a clear, cool mountain stream, rush- 
ing between boulders of granite and quartz. There are no habita- 
tions very near it on either side—at least, not near the crossing-place 
—and its banks are frequently visited by lions and elephants. 
Beyond the Kapeni the road passes through the same scenery—grass- 
land, interspersed with clumps of scrub, and here and there a large 
tree ; but keeps on ascending, and finally crosses a ridge of low hills 
which slope to the Rivi-Rivi, a stream very similar in character to the 
last, but larger. There isa station of the African Lakes Company with 
flourishing coffee plantations, and a large kitchen garden watered 
from the Rivi-Rivi. 

Beyond the Rivi-Rivi a plain some four or five miles in width 
stretches to the foot-hills of the Kirk Mountains. Low, rounded 
quartz hills covered with bush, and seamed with jagged kloofs, with 
higher spurs rising behind them, lead, like steps, up to the peaks of 
the chain—Dzonze and Kafalongo, Mvai and Lipepete, and Chirobwe 
blue in the north-western distance—a rounded mass with a sharp 
rock rising from its summit, like a finger. 

On a spur of these foot-hills, an out-station of the Blantyre 
Mission has been planted. It consists—or consisted, when the 
present writer knew it—of a three-roomed wattle-and-daub house 
with a thatched roof ; a grass shed, open on three sides, which served 
as a school; and two smailer houses—one occupied by a native 
teacher and his wife, the other by another native teacher, the house- 
boys, and those who came to the Mission as boarders. 

The site of the station was surrounded with bush, consisting 
mostly of smail straggling myombo trees (a kind of large-leafed 
acacia) and various kinds of shrubs, among which a species of 
Bauhinia wes not uncommon. There were traces near the site of 
the hpuse of old maize gardens, though the soil was poor, a thin 
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layer of leaf-mould, over a hard, hungry-looking brown deposit full 
of granite chips. In many places the grey granite rock came to the 
surface in rounded or splintered kopjes, and everywhere the soil 
was strewn with flakes of granite and quartz. Probably the people 
had at some time or other been driven from the plain by raids to 
take refuge up here ; but at this time there were no traces of villages 
on any of the hills so far as we could cee, 

The view from the station was magnificent. In front stretched 
the plain with all its rich variety of colouring ; here open grass land, 
then bush, of the peculiar woolly grey-green which is so character- 
istically African, becoming a darker green in the distance, and 
almost black as it sweeps up the flanks of Nguwi. The wooded 
hills which close the view to the left open out to give a distant 
glimpse of Chirobwe, and then curve down to the plain. Nguwi 
closes the horizon a little more to the east—a long, low rampart of 
plateau with a conical peak springing from it. From its eastern base 
the plain sweeps away unbroken to the Upper Shire, beyond which 
there appears a distant mountain, washed in on the sky like a bit of 
water-colour drawing, and glowing sometimes at sunset in the most 
wonderful pinks and lavenders. I could never discover the name 
of this hill, or anything about it, save the vague information that it— 
or rather, I think, an isolated knob of rock at its north end—was 
“near Mponda’s.” Mponda is the Machinga (Yao) slave-trader 
whose head-quarters are at the north end of the enlargement of the 
river known as Lake Malombe. His people still, on occasions, make 
raids into Angoniland on a small scale—or did, no longer than two 
years ago—to “lift” a few women and children, and smuggle them 
across the river at some convenient opportunity, when H.B.M. 
gunboats are occupied elsewhere. The old trade ku Manga (to the 
coast) has grown too risky to be indulged in frequently, if at all ; but 
a certain number of people are disposed of sous main, when a 
chance offers, to residents in the neighbourhood. I have been 
assured that many of the Yaos living about Mpingwe and Bangwe! 
have a good deal of their field work done by Angoni slave-women, 
whom, if the matter is inquired into, they pass off as their wives. 
The one (happily abortive) slave raid which it was my fortune to 
witness was ascribed to the “ Machinga” *—i.e. Mponda’s people. 


1 Two mountains east of Blantyre on Bishop Mackenzie’s old road to 
Magomero. 

2 The Yaos are divided into five principal tribes—the Machinga, Mangochi, 
Masaninga, Makale, and Namataka. Some of the Machinga were driven from 
the neighbourhood of Zomba (about a generation ago) by Kawinga, and settled 
on the Upper Shire, above Malombe. 
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In May 1894 (just after the raid above referred to), I saw Hiwa of 
Nziza and other Angoni men patrolling the gardens with bows and 
spears, while their wives gathered in the millet. They told me it 
was because they were afraid the Machinga would come and carry 
off the women. 

But to return to the view from the mission station. A little 
south of the hill “near Mponda’s,” the massive Zomba range 
occupies the greater part of the eastern horizon. It shows a series 
of jagged summits, highest at the southern end, and offering a 
perpetual feast to the eye. Scarcely perceptible in hazy weather—or 
only as a faint grey sketch, quite in the taste of the critic who thinks 
that mountains, except as a mere line on the horizon, are “ only fit 
for a chromo-lithograph,”—at other times the range stands out 
sharply defined—a sheer, precipitous wall of amethyst ; or, again, on 
some clear morning in the rains, unsuspected peaks and gorges and 
subsidiary heights will be suddenly revealed. Perhaps the strangest 
effect of all is on a stormy night, when, out of utter blackness, 
flashes of pink and violet lightning will all at once throw open a 
vista of cliff and crag, seen a moment, and swallowed up again in 
the dark. It was on a night like this that the boys told us they 
could hear a lion roaring somewhere near the Kapeni, six miles 
away ; and, straining our ears, we were just able to catch, between 
the rattling peals of thunder and the rushing of the wind in the 
swaying trees, the short, deep au iau that the lion seems to pump 
out of his chest when he puts his head close to the ground. 

On the plain was a village—or, more properly, a collection of 
kraals—called Pa Ntumbi. Under the impression that every collection 
of huts enclosed in a ring-fence was entitled to the name, we made 
out quite an imposing list of “villages,” but came to the conclusion 
later on that each of these was only the domain of a single family. 
The word mudzi, generally translated “ village,” is often used of a 
village in one sense, and even applied to the towns of Europeans ; 
but, in fact, it corresponds to the Zulu wmuzi, which means a family 
habitation—what we call a kraal—and can also be used for “ family 
circle,” “ relatives,” &c. So that the village of Ntumbi was really 
made up of the kraals of Champiti, Ndabankazi, Chona, Mambala, 
Chigaru, and four or five others. Champiti was the headman 
(mkulu) of the place, which was subject to Chatantumba. Further 
south, two or three miles across the plain, was another village 
called Nziza, which was an appanage of Chatantumba’s brother, 
Mandala. Its headman, as far as I could make out, was one 
Chipanga—a most cheery, good-natured little man with a good fore- 
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head and a Roman nose, who from time to time varied the mono ony 
of agricultural life by a trip to Blantyre as a fenga-tenga man. 
Several of his sons and daughters attended the school opened at 
tke mission station on the hill, and made good progress there. 

Champiti was an immensely tall man—very thin, and slender- 
limbed—with a scanty beard, and features recalling the Assyrian 
or Egyptian rather than the conventional negro type. He had 
much dignity of manner, but rather a worried expression, and an 
habitual contraction of the eyebrows and a vertical wrinkle between 
them suggested, if not a resemblance to Carlyle, at least the 
presence of poor Carlyle’s great enemy. Champiti never touched 
milk—the Central African native (I am not speaking of the real Zulu 
Angoni) does not as a rule—but he always made particular inquiries 
when offered refection of bread, biscuits, or the like as to whether 
milk entered into their composition. Whether this scruple arose 
from a weak digestion or a family taboo I was never able to 
ascertain. 

Champiti generally appeared, like most natives of any standing, in 
a large piece of blue calico thrown over one shoulder and passing 
under the other arm, which, with the waistcloth, formed quite a 
sumptuous costume. On the occasion of the Machinga raid already 
alluded to, he came up, after the enemy had been beaten off, to the 
mission station (where a number of women and children had taken 
refuge) to look for his family, spear in hand, and some “ war- 
medicine” (a twist of scarlet stuff containing charms) tied round his 
head. The “medicine” became him, so did the unwonted and 
cheerful animation of his face, and he looked quite handsome. 

Our first acquaintance with Champiti was marked by a contretemps. 
He was absent on business at the time when Pantumbi Station was 
first occupied ; and his neighbour, Ndabankazi, who went to Blantyre 
with a body of carriers in order to bring our goods over, contrived 
somehow to convey the impression that 4e was the headman of the 
place, and therefore the person to be propitiated with a presenti. 
He was a dirty, talkative, plausible old man, well skilled in the art 
and practice of blarney; his name means, “I have stolen a wife,” 
and a neighbour informed me that, as a matter of fact, he had stolen 
two. Also, he on one occasion sent us a present of a goat. The 
goat was put into our kraal with the rest, but next morning it had 
disappeared. Our experience of the Angoni had so far confirmed 
the general opinion of their honesty that we felt sure there was 
something peculiar about this affair of the goat. It was never 
explained, but we felt inclined to suspect that Ndabankazi had 
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(without asking) borrowed someone else’s goat pour /a circonstance, 
and that the goat’s owner, as soon as he found out what had happened, 
came up the hill and fetched it back. 

Champiti came back and heard what had happened. I fancy he 
felt the slight more than the loss of the present. I forget what it 
was—a coloured blanket, I think, six yards of blue calico, six of 
white, and some beads—or some similar assortment. He declined 
to call on the new-comers, and, in fact, pointedly kept out of our 
way for some time ; however, by the mediation of a friendly planter 
from the Rivi Rivi Estate, an understanding was arrived at. Champiti 
came to see us, and was exceedingly stiff at first, though very quiet 
in manner; but he was soon persuaded to relax the rigour of his 
offended dignity and accept another present in lieu of the one 
escamoté by the old Don Juan. He was our very good friend as 
long as we remained, and when, some time after we had left, he 
made a trip to Blantyre, he came to see us and brought me a fine 
cock as a present. 

As for the villages, or kraals, they were pretty much after the 
same pattern, but Champiti’s was larger than most—perhaps better 
kept. The huts were round, with conical roofs, like those of the 
Barotse, not like the hemispherical Zulu ones, with no distinc- 
tion between walls and roof. The circular wall, in which the door 
is the only opening, is four or five feet high, made of stout posts, 
the intervals between which are filled up with grass, the whole 
lashed together with bark (/zz/), and strengthened inside with hoops 
of bamboo, carried round transversely. Hence the native idiom is 
not “to build a house,” but “to tie a house” (Au manga nyumba). 
The roof is made separately, a bamboo framework, like a huge 
pointed basket, and afterwards hoisted into its place and thatched 
with grass. The ends of the converging grass bundles are tied 
together in a neat knob at the apex of the roof; this is often finished 
off by putting an inverted earthen pot over it. The eaves generally 
project two or three feet round the hut, making a little verandah, 
and supported by short posts. Inside, the roof is held up by two 
stout forked posts, which support a cross-beam. The floor is 
plastered with mud, which becomes dry and hard like cement ; in 
the centre is a small depression for the fireplace, above which is 
usually a kind of platform or stage, called nsanja, on which are 
placed various articles of domestic consumption which will not be 
injured by smoke-drying. The furniture consists chiefly of mats, 
cooking-pcts, water-jars, gourds (for drinking), and baskets, and 
perhaps a spear or two belonging to the head of the family stuck 
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into the walls. In one small but very neat hut (where the bamboo 
circles of the roof were ornamented with white feathers stuck on at 
regular intervals) I saw several spindles, and the broad, flat stick used 
in weaving. This art is now falling more or less into disuse, the white 
man’s calico being so much more quickly and easily procured than 
the beautiful and durable stuff woven by hand. But I once saw 
a son of old Ndabankazi’s weaving cloth over a yard wide, on a 
primitive loom, just outside his father’s kraal. I do not remember 
to have seen any cotton growing in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
but it is frequently cultivated in the Shire, and could probably be 
procured without much difficulty. 

In the dry, which is also the cold, season, from May to October or 
thereabouts, the huts are daubed with mud, which when dry look 
like drab stucco. 

Between the huts stand the wkokwes or grain stores—-huge round 
baskets, mounted on little platforms about 18 inches in height. They 
are woven in one piece—being cylinders, 7 to 8 feet in diameter, without 
top or bottom ; they are hoisted into position on the platform, which 
forms the floor, filled with cobs of maize (chimanga), and provided 
with a conical roof like that of a house, which, however, is not 
fastened on. A rough ladder is made of two saplings with cross- 
pieces tied on with /uzi. This is placed against the side of the 
nkokwe, and when anyone wants to take out maize he tilts up the 
edge of the roof. 

Then there is a pen for the goats and sheep unless these are stalled 
inside the huts, as sometimes happens—and usually a pigeon-house, 
with an earthen pan (in most cases half of an old broken pot answers 
the purpose), raised on a small forked log, for the pigeons to drink and 


_bathein. ‘The fowls are not, as a rule, provided with separate accom. 


modation. They are miserable, small, skinny creatures, and pick up 
a living as they can, skirmishing round the empty cooking-pots, or 
the mortars, when grain is being pounded, and catching grass- 
hoppers and other insects. ‘There are no other domestic animals, 
except the dogs—wretched, limp-looking curs, half eaten by ticks, 
who set up a tremendous barking and howling at sight of a white 
face. Sometimes, however, one meets with better specimens. The 
Angoni often hunt with dogs, and take some care to feed and train 
the animals so employed. Mahea, Chipanga’s son, had a black 
nondescript who looked considerably less of a mongrel than the 
ordinary village garu. This dog wore a goatskin collar, and was 
too precious to be allowed to run loose, but accompanied his 
master to school on a string; and Mahea related with great 
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pride how he had pulled down a wild pig, whose tusks, by-the-by, I 
bought. 

Cats (of a sort) are common in native villages on the river and 
near Blantyre, but I do not remember to have seen any among the 
Angoni, and my own little black cat was a continued source of 
amusement to the children, who would ask, “‘ Donna, what is that ?” 
and evidently regarded her as something quite new and strange. 
She, for her part, though born in the country (and indeed, I believe, 
in a native village), was equally afraid of them. 

Cattle there were none at Ntumbi. Chatantumba, I believe, has 
large herds at his place on the plateau; but, for some reason ot 
other, he does not allow the people of the plain to keep them. 
Families are sometimes called on to send their sons up to herd for 
him. Mahea had an elder brother, Hoa, who was thus employed in 
the service of his liege lord. 

In the open space between the huts you are sure to see the mfondo, 
the grain-mortar, or “stamp-block ”—the hollowed out section of a 
tree—together with the heavy log which serves as a pestle. Perhaps, 
too, there will be mcpira spread on a mat, and a woman beating it 
with a slender wand to get rid of the husks; or she will be win- 
nowing it in a flat basket, or performing some other domestic 
operation. The men’s gossiping place is generally outside the 
fence, under a shady tree. Outside Chona’s village there is a 
huge wild fig-tree, whose trunk forms a convenient place for 
hanging up mousetraps, calabashes, and other miscellaneous 
objects of general utility. Here the men sit and make mats of split 
reed, or weave baskets, or smoke and snuff and play msuo—a 
game of which I never succeeded in grasping the principle ; you have 
four rows of holes in the ground, and move little stones from one to 
the other. 

Here, too, at Chona’s, is the blacksmith’s forge—the little hollow 
for the charcoal fire, and the two tubes of baked clay to receive the 
nozzle of the goatskin bellows. I never saw it work, but Chiapaepa, 
the smith, one day brought a very neat little iron razor of the native 
pattern, which he had made to my order, a spatula-shaped instrument 
about four inches long, with a cutting edge of about an inch, by 
means of which (the hair having been previously plastered with 
castor-oil, or some other grease) woolly heads are shaved in the 
fantastic patterns so dear to the native mind. 

Beyond Champiti’s, across the maize fields, there was a grove of 
very tall trees. Large trees are not common, considering that 
it is a forest country, except in the narrow valleys and water- 
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courses which escape the bush fires, or in spots like this, which 
are purposely preserved from them. It was the mkalango, or 
thicket—the burial-ground of Champiti’s people. They seemed 
rather unwilling for it to be examined, and I never explored it. I 
entered it once, before I knew the significance of the place, but saw 
nothing particularly attractive (I was in search of flowers at the time, 
and the shade was too thick for smaller growths to flourish) ; so I 
turned back. Had I penetrated any further, I should probably have 
found broken pots strewn on the ground, as I did in a similar grove 
at Pa Mpezi. The recent graves must have been the furthest off, 
quite on the other side of the grove. 

When one has left a place of this sort countless lost opportunities 
crowd upon one’s mind. There are so many questions one might 
have asked, so many clues one might have followed up, so many 
baffling difficulties one sees too late how to take hold of. Of course 
the slight knowledge of the language, just beginning to beserviceable to 
you when you are on the point of leaving, puts you at a disadvantage, 
and the art of picking up information is one not lightly acquired, 
and scarcely attainable without a natural disposition that way. But 
One is sometimes tempted to wonder how it is that travellers, merely 
passing through a country, without attempting to learn the language, 
except in the most superficial way, contrive to know so much about 
the people, their manners, customs, and beliefs. I am inclined to 
think that great credit must be due to those travellers’ “ boys.” 


A. WERNER, 
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ENGLISH CLERGY JIN FICTION. 


HE Sfectator last summer, in a critique on the Royal Academy, 
said that there must surely be a mistake in the catalogue in 
the name of one painting, and that instead of its being the portrait 
of a well-known Archdeacon, it must be intended for Mr. Collins, 
selecting one of Fordyce’s sermons to read aloud to the young ladies ! 
We wondered how many among the crowds who daily passed through 
Burlington House had the amusement of an intimate acquaintance 
with Mr. Collins, and his unintentional absurdities. Few writers, 
save Jane Austen, could have drawn such a perfect picture of a 
pompous young man; too slow and heavy for puppyism, but 
thoroughly imbued with what someone said was the usual end of 
puppyism, #.e. dogmatism, as to himself, his office, and his patroness, 
It has often been noted as showing the cleverness of Jane Austen’s 
studies of character, that of her five young clergymen not one in 
the least resembles another, and yet they are all alike young, well-to- 
do, and in love. The adjectives belonging to each spring at once 
into our mind ; just as pompous suits Mr. Collins so we think of the 
conceited Mr. Elton, the shy, reserved Edward Ferrars, the kindly- 
satirical Henry Tilney, the charming, high-principled Edmund 
Bertram. It is not alone Macaulay who appreciates Miss Austen’s 
books to the extent of knowing them by heart, a great many of her 
admirers could well stand as stiff an examination on her books as 
Calverley’s on “ Pickwick,” given to his Cambridge contemporaries, 
and we know some who can claim cousinship with her, who we 
believe can repeat whole passages from “Pride and Prejudice,” 
“Emma” (the author’s own favourite), or any of the others. There 
seems a special rise of these books in popular favour just now, to 
judge by the pretty edition of four years back with full-page sepia 
engravings in the old style, the Cranford series illustrated by Hugh 
Thompson, the large sixpenny Marigold edition, and Stead’s “ Penny” 
novelette. 
Other clerics in fiction crowd on our memory, and among well- 
drawn characters in well-written novels we find those of the clergy 
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more often than of any other profession, and naturally so, because 
they are always at hand to be studied. However scanty a neigh- 
bourhood is of the educated classes, there are generally at least half 
a dozen parsons, and usually more, to one doctor, or one solicitor, 
not to speak of one squire, who perchance is an absentee. Of 
course, authors write on various principles, somewhat like the three 
men who were to write monographs on the lion and his habits. The 
Englishman went off with gun, Gladstone, medicine chest, and 
camera, to Africa, studied the beast for a year, and wrote from his 
knowledge thereby gained ; the Frenchman went to the Jardin des 
Plantes, and wrote an essay in three days ; the German shut himself 
into his study, and wrote an exhaustive treatise which he evolved out 
of his mental consciousness. ‘Those who write like the German too 
often become like the author mentioned by the girl in Black’s 
“Three Feathers,” who had evidently been trying to keep the second 
commandment, as his book was like nothing in heaven or earth, or in 
the waters under the earth. Our best novels are decidedly from 
those who, like the Englishman, deliberate on the nature of the 
beast, and who believe that the proper study of mankind is man— 
and woman, and of men and women in the author’s own circle. 
Why novels about political life, for example, are very often such 
rubbish, is because they are written by someone not in the ring, 
someone who does not possess the requisite knowledge. They should 
be left to the successors in literature of Disraeli, Bulwer Lytton, 
Trollope ; scenes of clerical life, however, come more within the 
study of the majority, as is easy to guess when we remember that 
there are but 465 English members of the House of Commons as 
compared with 23,000 clergy. In speaking here of clergy in fiction, 
we wish it to be understood that we are considering English clergy 
only, not American ministers Jike John Ward, Irish priests like Father 
Roach, German pastors, French curés, or Italian priests, though we 
can recall many splendid sketches of such ; nor even those from the 
Scotch Kirk, which indeed would make our paper too lengthy, as so 
many life-like studies have been given by George Macdonald, Mrs. 
Oliphant, Ian Maclaren, and J. M. Barrie. 

We will now proceed with the brotherhood of the English Church, 
or perhaps rather the drothers-in-law, according to a clerical friend 
of ours. He happened to be waiting at a Sussex country station one 
day for his train, as was also the case with a Roman Catholic priest ; 
and to while away the time they entered into conversation. “ We 
agree in a good many points, after all,” said the Roman Catholic priest 
at length. ‘ Why should we not?” said our clerical friend. “We love 
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and work for the same Father, and so we are brothers.” The priest 
looked along the platform and saw a young curate in flannels with a 
party of girls, who were all joining in a good deal of chaff and noisy 
laughter. “Is hea brother, too?” he asked, indicating the curate. 
“‘ He is a brother-in-law,” drily answered our friend, and doubtless 
many of those we shall mention would only wish to be brothers-in- 
law, and on very stiff terms, to the others. 

The East End missioner is a new type of character which comes 
a good deal into our fiction of late years. Some time back life in 
the East End was an unknown quantity, scarcely touched on in 
fiction ; and to know about it at all one had to look up biographies 
like that of Father Lowder or James Hinton, or further back still 
consult the letters of Edward Denison, at first only privately printed. 
George Gissing, Walter Besant, the author of “Tales of Mean 
Streets,” and many other novelists have turned the bull’s-eye of their 
pen on to the miserable lives of the poor of our great cities ; we will 
not consider their books now as they deal mostly with the people, 
not with the parson. “A Princess of the Gutter”! in some ways 
reminds us of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” inasmuch as the 
heroine is a Girton girl and possesses property in a very poor part of 
London, which induces her to go and live there. Here, however, 
the resemblance ends, and L. T. Meade’s book is really a description, 
and a very good one, of a well-known parish in Shoreditch ; no one 
who knows that part of London will have any difficulty in “ placing ” 
either Father Moore or the building which comprises his church on 
an upper floor, his club for boxing men, and his own two rooms up 
a spiral iron staircase, leading from a large hall devoted to his people. 
There is but one mistake, and of course the story is not supposed to 
give all the facts ; the one mistake is in speaking of Father Moore’s 
fight with the evils around us as being single-handed. For many 
years past the Sisters of the Church have organised and carried on 
under the sanction of “ Father Moore ” Sunday teaching, work meet- 
ings, cheap dinners, and parochial visiting, from their mission-house 
in Shoreditch. ‘Father Moore” is thus described: “ My first 
impression of him was that he was a man in a fearful hurry. He 
seemed not to have a moment to spare. I have seen many an East 
London worker since then, but I have never come across anyone so 
absolutely selfless as Mr. Moore. He looked like what he was, a 
captain in charge of a forlorn hope ; he had evidently no time to 
waste on conventionalities.” There is also a mention of Oxford 
House and its head, under the pseudonym of Balliol House, and 
1L. T. Meade. 
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Mr. Wingate, whose hopeful sermon helps the almost discouraged 
East End worker heroine. We think from his sermons, which we 
have heard and read, that those from the head of Oxford House are 
always calculated to “ discount all toils, medicine all griefs with hope,” 
and his belief in, and message of, hope must be a fund of strength 
to workers round him. The frightful abuses of under-letting are 
very truly told. The heroine receives £1,200 per annum for a small 
court of twenty-four houses, every room occupied by a whole family 
or more ; the man who pays the £1,200 has a twenty-five years’ 
lease, and makes £4,000 a year by extorting it from the wretched 
occupants, mostly Italian and Irish, engaged in the fur trade. The 
sole remedy, and that a very distant one, is to move the authorities 
to pull down the houses as “unfit for human habitation.” But 
though that is being much done now, still there are many terrible 
plague spots in the day of dwellings in London, and some of our 
other large cities, of which Jasper Court and its abominations are only 
too faithful a picture. 

“Stephen Remarx” has been so much read that it may seem 
superfluous to give any extracts, but also it is so much in the front 
rank of books describing London clergy that we cannot pass it over. 
Stephen Remarx, the enthusiastic, eager-hearted young curate who 
goes to St. Titus, Hoxton, is the “very antipodes” of his vicar. He 
“came up from Oxford brimming over with social enthusiasm. He 
had studied Political Economy, he had read all the Socialistic 
literature of the day, and devoured his Daily Chronicle ; he had 
frequented Pusey House; he had read both the Booths, the 
‘General’ William, and the more particular Charles ; he had dived 
into the reports, and attended the meetings in connection with 
Oxford House and Toynbee Hall; he had formed in his mind an 
idea of East London Church work, very different from that which he 
found at St. Titus.” How different will be seen from this picture of 
the Vicar! “Dr. Bloose did not visit the sick, because he had a ten- 
dency to faint away if the walls of the room in which he might 
happen to be were less than fourteen feet high. He seldom rubbed 
up against his parishioners, for fear of receiving from them an 
addition to the liveliness of his person. He had once during 
a sermon seen what he at first thought was a Protestant miracle : 
one of the ink blots on his manuscript began to move across the 
page as if on legs, suddenly realising that it was no blot, but one of 
those marvels of the universe which owe more for the pleasure of 
existence to the carelessness of man than to the care of the Creator. 
The good doctor turned a deadly white, and, regardless of the fact 
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that he was in the midst of convincing his little flock of the absurdi- 
ties of Pantheism, he fled down the pulpit stair and, gathering up the 
skirts of his Geneva gown, raced down the aisle and into the vicarage, 
nearly knocking over Mrs. Bloose, who was at that moment 
triumphantly carrying a pink ‘shape’ into the dining-room, which 
she had been coaxing all the morning to stand up straight in the 
dish. Mrs. Bloose was not a prepossessing person. She would have 
made a moderately successful monthly nurse. As the Doctor’s 
wife she was a failure. She could not enter into the subtleties of 
her husband’s sermons. To her it mattered little whether Evolution 
could be made to square with Christianity, or Darwin with Moses. 
But neither could she take a Mothers’ Meeting, nor keep a servant. 
Thirty-three cooks had come and gone in twenty years, and now she 
managed the kitchen herself. The Doctor and the dinner suffered 
in consequence ; but, as she remarked to the female pew-opener, 
* Anything for a quiet life.’ ” 

The responsibility of private patronage is just alluded to, when 
Stephen Remarx is given a valuable West End living. “ Well, 
hang it,” said the Marquis, with a levity scarcely consistent with 
the sacred duty of appointing a spiritual father for 12,000 souls, 
“hang it, I don’t care who has the beastly living; all parsons are 
equally cussed in my eyes nowadays.” His sense of responsibility is 
about equal to that of a patron we have met, who, on being told 
two clergymen were waiting to see him, because of a living in his gift 
being vacant, vowed to bestow it on either one who wore a beard ! 

Whyte Melville is an instance of an author who is delightful when 
he writes on subjects in which he is at home, but who flounders 
about terribly when he touches on others. We should suppose his 
idea as to a clergyman would be that if a parson rode straight he 
could not go far wrong, and he describes con amore Parson Dove and 
the pretty Miss Cissy. But the heroine in “ Uncle John” is made 
to work impossible miracles, when, as a cure for disappointed love, 
she takes to going down to Smithfield periodically to visit the poor, 
and within a few months reforms the drunkards, saves the policemen 
from the brutality of fighting ruffians, educates the children, and 
reforms all the homes. More wonders still happen when her wedding 
takes place, as two hundred of her humble friends line the street in 
her honour on either side of the church door. How so many of the 
poorest of the poor can get away from their work is not stated. It 
is Whyte Melville who gives us a wicked parson, Abner Gale, in his 
Exmoor romance of Katerfelto. And yet Abner Gale, with all his 
schemes of murder and treachery, claims our pity as we more or less 
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know the demon of jealousy which possesses him, and we also feel 
for him having his deep-seated love rejected. 

It is perhaps being behind the scenes in novels which in general 
prevents us making such harsh judgments as we do in real life. 
The axiom is always true that savoir tout Cest pardonner tout. Like 
the critic in art, so the author too ought to have a sympathy almost 
divine in its universality, and be able to show us the hidden workings 
of a soul, so that we should feel the temptations, and not only as in 
life see alone the fall or the conquest. The student of character 
ought also to perceive that what are narrowly called the defects of 
any kind of art that is really a genuine product of human nature 
are truly inseparable from its qualities, and if rightly considered will 
be found to be qualities themselves. So Hamerton remarks on art, 
and we believe the same regarding authorship. 

The really bad cleric in fiction is rather conspicuous by his 
absence ; sometimes one’ is just mentioned, painted very black to 
throw up by contrast the shining whiteness of his successor. Bute 
Crawley was a very common type of man of the early part of this 
century ; it was a time when the ideal of what Church work should 
be was very low, or we might say, in most cases, non-existent. Even 
hard drinking was considered, if not exactly as a virtue, still hardly a 
vice, and Bute Crawley was often like too many of his cloth when he 
was “ problematically pious, and indubitably drunk.” Even in Miss 
Austen’s books, which we mentioned just now, Edmund Bertram is 
the only one who regards Holy Orders as at all a sacred calling ; the 
others seem to look on their livings simply as an aid to their marrying. 
It was during the Oxford movement and later that higher standards 
for the clerical life were held up in fiction, notably in books by 
Rey. W. Gresly and Rev. F. E. Paget. The “Owlet of Owlestone 
Edge,” by the latter, is a series of sketches of clergymen’s wives: 
there is the society woman, the hypochondriacal invalid, the fast and 
flirting wife, the learned one, and the too affectionate wife, who is 
always fearful of her husband doing too much for his health, and so 
succeeds in making him do far too little for his parish ; lastly, there 
is the perfect wife, the true helpmeet, who, like Catherine Elsmere, 
had her heart and soul in her husband and her work, teaching, 
nursing, making herself the mother and friend of all around her. 
“The Curate of Cumberworth” is an amusing story of an oyer- 
zealous young man, who begins work in too much haste, but ex- 
perience does it, as Mrs. Micawber would say, and though he 
flounders into many scrapes, eventually everything comes right. 
“The Vicar of Roost” gives us a contrast somewhat like Stephen 
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Remarx of a self-indulgent vicar, thoroughly careless of his parish 
and unfit for his post, and his self-denying and high principled 
curate, whose only fault is that he is oo meek and unselfish. 

We have spoken of the East End missioner ; there are many 
more sketches of him than of a missionary to foreign lands, of 
whom indeed we only remember two: St. John in “Jane Eyre” 
and Norman May in “The Daisy Chain.” Miss Yonge depicts 
Norman fresh from gaining honours at Oxford, and with every 
chance of great success in any career, political or other, that he 
should adopt, giving up all former ambitions, being ordained, to go 
as missionary to New Zealand, enthusiasm spurring him on amid the 
objections of many who thought such a promising youth wasted. 

Miss Yonge has several good clerical sketches. Robert Fulmort 
takes Orders from mixed motives, unhappiness in love for one, but a 
stronger reason is to atone for the harm worked by his father’s gin 
distilleries, by giving up himself and his money to try and stem some 
of the evils which had suddenly become known to him. Maurice 
Ferrars is another favourite character of ours, and Clement Under- 
wood we regard with mixed feelings ; he is a cocky, disagreeable boy 
at first, and then a priggish young curate, but real hard work con- 
scientiously done, and the deepening experience of life, eventually 
make him a thorough-going earnest priest, able later on to worthily 
take Robert Fulmort’s place as head of his clergy-house and London 
parish. We suspect, however, that Clement would always have the 
narrow-mindedness of one leading idea, and be unable to extend 
much sympathy to those who did not see things exactly as he did. 
There is a rather amusing incident when Clement is at his first 
curacy (a very High Church one), and goes to see some connections 
at a distance, and is asked whereabouts his curacy is. He tells, 
expecting to have the name received in horror, but all the party are 
quite out of reach of the thermometer of London churches. This, 
by the way, sounds ideal, but it was only that the party were ignorant 
of the differences, not that they rose superior to “ high,” “low,” and 
“broad.” The “ Three Brides” has a good rector and curate ; the 
latter goes madly in for cricket, but has a pull-up in time by the 
bishop deferring his priesthood, and he atones for previous careless- 
ness by his self-sacrifice when the parish has a break-out of typhoid 
fever. The rector’s bride when coming to her new home questions 
her husband about society round, but all he knows of it is that they 
will be within reach of Dr. Easterby, “one of the greatest lights of 
the English Church,” which to her is scarcely an answer. 

Of clergy like those on one page of Crockford, “who have 
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renounced their Orders,” there is ‘George Geith” (Mrs. Riddell), 
who becomes accountant in the City, and Mr. Hale in “ North and 
South,” the novel which we think is the most charming of all Mrs. 
Gaskell has written. That she, in her tales of country-town society, 
of doctors, lawyers, land-agents, and country squires, should so 
seldom mention any clergy seems rather curious, but probably the 
reason lies in her family having been Dissenters, and she must have 
seen less of rectory and vicarage life than of ministers’ households, 
one of which she describes in “ Ruth.” By the way, one of the most 
delicious bits in delightful old “ Cranford” is when Aga Jenkins is 
taking in the pompous and Honourable Mrs. Jamieson with his 
traveller’s tales. ‘ Yes, my dear Madam, they were heathen—some 
of them I regret to say were even Dissenters !” 

In “The Heart of Life”! we meet with three very individual 
characters in Canon Bulman, Dr. Clitheroe, and Mr. Godolphin ; 
in all three the reader becomes immensely interested, and the tragic 
endings of two of them come upon him with quite a shock! Dr. 
Clitheroe, the D.D., not beneficed, but holding an important post 
(connected with Reports on Education) under Government. The 
reader, who like all his many friends, is taken with his unselfish, 
unworldly, serious, and beautiful character, is terribly taken aback in 
vol. 3 to discover in him a fraudulent speculator, who is justly con- 
demned to seven years’ penal servitude. ‘“ He was a genius,” said 
Lord Wargrave. “Invalid ladies to whom he administered the 
sacrament were his principal clients. No one else that I know has 
managed to live of the Gospel in precisely the same way.” “ Mr. 
Godolphin was happy in the double consciousness of valid priestly 
orders and £3,000 a year. His voice had as many tones in it as an 
harmonium, and he was able, therefore, to modulate it in a beauti- 
fully sympathetic manner. In appearance he was like a statue of 
Dignity culminating in a bust of Beneficence.” One of the most 
touching things in this clever book is the sermon which Mr. Godolphin 
preaches in the North Devon village where Dr. Clitheroe has lived, 
and been known and beloved, the Sunday after his disgrace has 
been made public; Mr. Godolphin, who is charitable but upright, 
shows both qualities on that occasion, when he makes evident he can 
hate the sin and yet love the sinner. 

Canon Bulman had a different charity—he had the sort which 
believed all things when said in the way of scandal; he delighted so 
much in abhorring vice that he was always talking of it. He busied 
himself so much in pointing out the way they should go to others, 
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that he comes to shipwreck himself. This is how he is described at 
the beginning of the book: “Canon Bulman had all the air of a 
sanguine and strenuous traveller on the road of duty, of hard work, 
and of preferment ; his devotion to democratic principles was only 
equalled by his taste for aristocratic persons.” It was the Canon’s 
reading prayers which is mistaken by a listener for the equally 
monotonous sound of grinding coffee. Bishop Bloomfield’s house- 
hold devotions for each day in the week had been used at Glenlynn 
for more than half a century, and the aforesaid listener “could not 
suppress a smile when he heard the Canon, obviously much against 
the grain, constrained to prefer the following petition to Providence : 
‘Make us humble to our superiors; affable to our equals; kind and 
condescending to the poor and needy.’ It was a petition, however, 
of which the Canon need have had no personal fear, for it was plain 
when he rose from his knees that in his case it had not been 
answered.” 

The best account of the construction of a sermon we think we 
ever met with is in “Thirlby Hall,” by W. E. Norris. We will give it 
in extenso with the description of the church: “The next day being 
Sunday, my uncle and I of course went to church in the morning. 
The old square seat in which we sat, with its worm-eaten boards, its 
green baize curtains above them, and its shabby cushions and 
hassocks ; the faint musty smell for which partly damp, and partly 
the remains of our decaying ancestors were responsible ; the village 
choir in the gallery bawling out ‘I will arise,’ to the accompaniment 
of various musical instruments, which had always been dimly 
associated in my mind with King Nebuchadnezzar and his image 
of gold—all these things brought back vividly to me the days of my 
boyhood ; days that seemed then far more remote than they do now. 
I am afraid my mind was a good deal more occupied with memories 
and vain regrets than with the prayers and the rector’s subsequent 
homily. This, like all his discourses, was constructed on time- 
honoured and unvarying lines. Firstly—What was so and so? was 
it this? No. Was it that? No. Was it something else altogether 
improbable? Again no. What then was it which led to the 
agreeable discovery that after all it was very much what the untutored 
mind would have pronounced it to be at first sight? Secondly— 
How was this doctrine illustrated by examples from Holy Writ? 
Examples from Holy Writ numerous, and more or less apposite 
followed. Finally, brethren, how did this great truth come home to 
all of us? The unsatisfactory conclusion being, that it ought to 
come home to us all in many ways, but that, by reason of the hard- 
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ness of our hearts, it didn’t. Then there was a great scuffling of 
hob-nailed boots, a great sigh of relief, and we were dismissed 
This is an amusing and faithful sketch, but it is only a surface one, 
and cannot compare with that given in “ Adam Bede” of the church 
and its service on the Sunday that poor ’Thias Bede is buried. That 
is a poem in prose; the description of the farm left to Sunday 
peacefulness, the family walk through the fields, the quaint old 
fashions in the church, the old clerk, the gallery, and the turning up ; 
and lastly, the Vicar, Mr. Irwine, looking round on his people, “in 
his ample white surplice that became him so well, with his powdered 
hair thrown back, his rich brown complexion, and his finely cut 
nostril and upper lip; there was a certain virtue in that benignant 
yet keen countenance, as there is in all human faces from which a 
generous soul beams out.” 

Speaking of sermons reminds us of Becky suggesting that Rawdon 
Crawley might “go into the church,” and of her preaching an 
imaginary sermon for him. No doubt she would have been able to 
do it with “forty-parson power,” as Byron says ! 

The clergyman who takes to tutoring simply and solely to raise 
his income, without any natural aptitude for the work, is well given 
in the “ Mill on the Floss.” How many marriages we hear of ona 
very small living, with the ignis fatuus of pupils, and how many‘a 
poor couple find later that it is a sorry case of first catch your hare ; 
but the poverty of clerical incomes is an increasing difficulty, more 
now than when the “ Mill on the Floss” came out. We hear of 
clergy giving up livings, emigrating and taking to farming, as an 
alternative to starving in England. It seems almost as though the 
clerical status must be altered, and our clergy will have to become 
celibate, or work at some manual labour like some Dissenting 
ministers throughout the week, leaving their spiritual duties for 
Sundays. George Eliot speaks of the parson-tutor thus: “ There 
are two expensive forms of education, either of which a parent may 
procure for his son by sending him as a solitary pupil to a clergy- 
man : one is the enjoyment of the reverend gentleman’s undivided 
neglect ; the other is the endurance of the reverend gentleman’s 
undivided attention. . . . In those less favoured days than these it 
is no fable that there were other clergymen besides Mr. Stelling who 
had narrow intellects and large wants, and whose income by a logical 
confusion to which Fortune, being a female as well as blindfold, is 
peculiarly liable, was proportioned not to their wants but to their 
intellect ; there was but one way of raising their income ; any of 
those low callings in which men are obliged to do good work at a 
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low price were forbidden to clergymen ; was it their fault if their 
only resource was to turn out very poor work at a high price ? 

“Fathers cast their sons on clerical instruction to find them 
ignorant after many days. The state of mind in which you take a 
billiard cue or a dice box in your hand is one of sober certainty com- 
pared with that of old-fashioned fathers like Mr. Tulliver, when they 
selected a school or a tutor for their sons.” 

Men have various reasons for taking Holy Orders ; among bad 
reasons are, so/ely because of a family living, weariness of some other 
profession, or as a means of a social rise, and this last view is spoken 
of in “ Alton Locke,” when the tailor-hero goes to see his cousin at 
Cambridge. The latter says, “I have chosen the right road, and 
shall end at the road’s end ; and I advise you—for really as my 
cousin I wish you all success, even for the mere credit of the family— 
to choose the same road likewise.” 

“What road?” 

“Come up to Cambridge by hook or by crook, and then take 
Orders.” 

Alton laughed scornfully. “My good cousin, it is the only 
method yet discovered for turning a snob (as I am, or was) into a 
gentleman ; except putting him into a heavy cavalry regiment. My 
brother, who has no brains, preferred the latter method. I, who 
flatter myself that I have some, have taken the former. If you are once 
a parson all is safe. Be you who you may before, from that moment 
you area gentleman. No one will offer an insult. You are good 
enough for any man’s society. You can dine at any nobleman’s 
table. You can be friend, confidant, father confessor if you like to 
the highest woman in the land; and if you have person, manners, 
and common sense marry one of them into the bargain, Alton, my 
boy.” 

That character is fate is shown in the short after history of this 
despicable sneak, who had the tailor-soul ingrain, though he prided 
himself on rising so far above the tailor social scale ; he succeeds 
in his matrimonial ideal, but soon after, bent on making appearances 
beyond what he could afford, he ordered clothes at a price which, as 
he well knew from his London parochial experiences, would entail 
the miserable makers being paid at sweating prices. His coat during 
the making is laid as the sole covering over the body of a poor woman 
who had died of typhus fever. The wearer catches the same 
disease and dies ; the direct consequence of knowingly grinding the 
faces of the poor ; truly a just Nemesis ! 

The intense interest in the “ Silence of Dean Maitland” lies 
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mostly in the terrible lengths to which the hero carries on his self- 
deception. His moral cowardice had been shown in childhood, 
when he had allowed a friend to be punished in his place, just as 
later he allows him to be sentenced to twenty years’ penal servitude. 
Cyril Maitland might have risen from his very fall, as the abasement 
of his own fall and the terrible sense of having wrought the ruin of 
another—he had led a young girl astray—stirred the yet unawakened 
depths of his nature, and kindled the first faint beginnings of deeper 
moral and spiritual life. Had he but possessed the courage and 
strength of will to accept the consequences, to confess where con- 
fession was due, and to atone as far as atonement was possible, he 
might have recovered moral health, and even happiness, and he 
might have led a noble, if not perhaps a happy life, deriving strength 
from his very weakness. As it was he lived on in unconfessed guilt, 
drugging his conscience, till when preaching as Dean in his own 
cathedral the sudden sight of his former friend, just released from 
prison, swept away all subterfuges. The next Sunday he preached 
again, and before an immense congregation, but it was to make a 
public confession of his sins. It is a curious psychological study, 
and a painful one. He is supposed to possess immense spiritual 
influence. 

“ There was something in Dean Maitland’s way of regarding sin 
and sinners which opened the darkest recesses of people’s hearts to 
him, and men had not feared to pour into his sympathising ear 
things which it froze the blood tohnear. Very tender was the healing 
hand he laid upon sick souls—tender, but firm. No one knew 
better than he the remedies which alone can heal such deadly 
maladies, although like many physicians of the body he had not the 
strength of will to apply his prescriptions to his own case.” A minor 
character in this novel is the Rev. George Everard, at first a strong 
Evangelical, and later an advanced Ritualist, whose glory is that he 
undergoes a year’s imprisonment for contumacy to his bishop. It is 
a curious point in the book that, excepting the scene in court, all 
the most dramatic incidents occur in church; the young curate, 
Cyril’s sermon on keeping innocency ; the Dean’s on friendship, 
interrupted painfully by the sudden sight of his injured friend ; the 
next sermon, which is his confession and ends with his death ; and 
the christening service which Cyril takes for his father, and unex- 
pectedly baptizes his own child, to whom is given the name of the 
man he has murdered! All who are fond of Winchester will enjoy 
the pretty descriptions of the old cathedral town of Belminster, and 
the picture of the loving and cultured family home-circle of the 
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Maitlands, in their rectory a few miles away from Belminster, is most 
charming. 

Charlotte Bronté, in “Shirley,” tells us of a large north-country 
parish with three curates, the cheery, good-hearted little Sweeting ; 
the pompous and stupid Malone ; and Donne, with his stultified and 
unmovable self-conceit, his incurable narrowness of mind. Their 
rector, Mr. Helstone, had certainly missed his vocation ; he should 
have been a soldier, and circumstances made him a priest ; for the 
rest he was a conscientious, hard-headed, hard-handed, brave, stern, 
implacable, faithful little man ; one almost without sympathy, as his 
lonely little niece found, ungentle, prejudiced, and rigid ; but a man 
true to principle, honourable, sagacious, and sincere. You cannot, 
as Charlotte Bronté remarks, always cut out men to fit their profes- 
sions, and he had one duty and pleasure @ Ja militaire—he was 
commander-in-chief to his leash of curates, and to most of his 
parishioners. Mrs. Humphry Ward speaks of the old and new order 
of north country clergy, and says that the primitive clerical order in 
the Westmoreland and Cumberland valleys, who were of the same 
level as their parishioners, have disappeared, and that the change is 
emphasized by the disappearance also of the old parsonage houses 
with their stone floors, and their parlour lustrous with oak carving on 
chest or dresser in favour of new trim mansions designed to meet 
the needs, not of peasants, but of gentlefolks. Rejoice in it as we 
may, in this final passage of Parson Primrose to social regions beyond 
the ken of Farmer Flamborough, there are some elements of loss, as 
there are in all changes. 

The scientist is very rare in our clerical picture-gallery ; one of 
the few we recollect is the ardent botanist in G. M. Fenn’s “One 
Maid’s Mischief,” who exchanges his living in England for a chap- 
laincy in the Straits Settlements, and when imprisoned by an angry 
rajah, forgets all dangers in the absorbing interests he finds in that 
part of a tropical forest where he is allowed to walk. One difficulty 
in the way of scientific study for clergy is of course lack of time ; 
geology, for instance, means too often the very occasional reading of 
a new work on it, or exploring, with hammer and chisel during a 
brief holiday. Professor Galton somewhere remarks that in his ex- 
perience of the councils of scientific societies, it is very rare to find 
clergymen thereon, and the pursuit of science he considers must be 
uncongenial to the priestly character. Another hindrance than want 
of time is that the training and habits of a mind devoted to natural 
science may render faith [in some cases more difficult, and many 
minds shun a path which half unconsciously they believe to lead 
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into temptation. The scientific attitude of mind has been described 
as the patient refusal to attenuate or discard a fact because it will not 
fit into a system ; the determined hope that whatever things are true 
have further truth to teach if only they are held fast and fairly dealt 
with.! The sincerely scientific mind shows such tenacity as that 
under every trial of its faith and patience, howsoever long and 
unpromising and unrelieved, for it knows itself responsible, not for 
attainment, but for perseverance, not for conquest, but for loyalty. 
It was the impatience in the perplexity of combining old faith with 
new knowledge which, when Darwinism first appeared, drove some 
Christian believers into atheism, some into agnosticism, and made 
others for fear of losing faith close their ears to science. There are 
more clerical scientists now, but they are few and far between, so we 
cannot be surprised that they are not much to the fore in our fiction. 
Robert Elsmere shows how useful even a smattering of science may 
be in a parish : “ Outside his sermons and his school his Natural 
History Club had perhaps most of his heart, and the passion for 
science, little continuous work as he was able to give it, grew on him 
more and more. He kept it up as best he could, working with 
one hand, so to speak, when he could not spare two ; and in his 
long rambles over moor and hill, gathering in with his quick eye a 
harvest of local fact wherewith to feed their knowledge and his 
own.” » 

Robert Elsmere might almost be called /He clerical novel, far 
excellence—we suspect a good many good people of orthodox views, 
in a narrow sense, will wish to dispute this—because it has the most 
perfect descriptions of an almost ideal life of a rector and rectoress, 
without leaving out the parochial troubles of agent, bad cottages, 
and the normal difficulties. The squire, of course, is a very abnormal 
one ! 

Clerical-scientific tastes are also touched upon in “ Middlemarch:” 
Lydgate thus speaks of Mr. Farebrother: “I never heard such 
good preaching as his—such plain easy eloquence. He would have 
done to preach at St. Paul’s Cross, after old Latimer. His talk is 
just as good about all subjects—original, simple, clear. I think him 
a remarkable fellow ; he ought to have done more than he has 
done.” 

“Why has he not done more?” said Dorothea, interested now 
in all who had slipped below their own intentions. 

“That’s a hard question,” said Lydgate. “I find myself that 
it’s uncommonly difficult to make the right thing work ; there are so 
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many strings pulling at once. Farebrother often hints that he has 
got into the wrong profession ; he wants a wider range than that of 
a poor clergyman, and I suppose he has no interest to help him on. 
He is very fond of natural history and various scientific matters, 
and he is hampered in reconciling these tastes with his position. . . . 
He is one of the most blameless men I ever knew. He has neither 
venom nor doubleness in him, and those often go with a more 
correct outside. . . . I don’t pretend to say he is apostolic ; his position 
is not quite like that of the apostles ; he is only a parson among 
parishioners whose lives he has to try and make better. _Practi- 
cally, I find that what is called being apostolic now is an im- 
patience of everything in which the parson doesn’t cut the principal 
figure.” 

“A jest may catch him whom a sermon flies,” and clerical 
readers may find a good many hints in fiction to account for their 
non-success in many things, of which otherwise they might remain 
ignorant. It is a great drawback to clergy generally that they so 
seldom hear the frank opinion of individual laymen. It was one of 
the surprises met by George Geith when, after renouncing Orders, 
he found himself with those who, ignorant of his ever having been a 
parson, criticised the clergy, church, and services with much greater 
freedom than they would otherwise have done. A parson friend of 
ours has told us that when he is in a railway carriage wearing an ulster, 
the conversation of the other men is much more unrestrained— 
we do not mean dad, but in the sense of more freedom of opinion— 
than it is if he displays his clerical garb. One thing which tends to 
keep the clergy rather narrow is that so frequently the majority of 
their friends are of their own profession, and in the clerical, as in all 
other professions, moving in one circle of thought and ideas tends to 
narrowness, and the talking of “shop.” Clergy, more than any 
others, should feel bound if possible to have some interest quite 
apart from their parish, and some mind against which to rub, with 
quite a different stream of thought to their own. Adam Bede hits a 
nail on the head when he explains why Mr. Ryde, Mr. Irwine’s 
successor, failed in his parish. “I believe he meant right at bottom ; 
but you see he was sourish-tempered, and was for beating down 
prices with the people as worked for him, and his preaching wouldn’t 
go down well with ¢ha¢ sauce.” And Robert Elsmere’s sigh, when a 
friend calls him inventive, @ propos of his relating stories from 
Shakespeare, Scott, and Dumas to his parishioners—“ Inventive !— 
if we were inventive as a body, the Church wouldn’t be where she is 
in the rural districts.” 
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To comfort the fallen and help the helpless is, or should be, in 
the ideal scheme of every clergyman’s life. Foremost as an example 
is Mr. Eden, the chaplain of the prison in Charles Reade’s “ Never 
Too Late to Mend.” He voluntarily subjects himself to the same 
torture, and the dungeon whose darkness may be felt, which he sees 
each day inflicted by the cruel gaoler upon the unhappy, hopeless 
prisoners. We read in a Devonshire paper last year the ¢rue history 
of those prison atrocities, and found that Charles Reade’s novel, 
though very terrible, could never be termed exaggerated. Mrs. 
Thackeray Ritchie in her pretty fairy tales translated into modern 
life makes “ Jack the Giant-killer” to appear in the character of an 
energetic enthusiastic young fellow, ever battling against abuses. 
He takes duty as a workhouse chaplain fro ¢em., and there fights 
a successful battle against cruelty, carelessness, and inefficiency of 
master, matron, and Board. 

At the time Anthony Trollope began to write about the clergy 
he had never lived in any cathedral city except London, never had 
known anything of any Close, and had never enjoyed any peculiar 
intimacy with any clergy. He had a genius for describing people as 
they are, and his strong imagination enabled him to throw himself 
into their surroundings. It was not so precisely with his political 
novels, as there he had more personal knowledge to go upon; he 
had been eager to enter the political world himself, and though he 
failed to secure a seat in the House of Commons, and never again 
tried for one, he had many political acquaintances, and knew all the 
ins and outs of political life, as is so well shown in “ Phineas Finn,” 
and all the history of Plantagenet Palliser. But, after all, it is nature 
which is the basis of a successful novel, and if an author can depict 
perfectly natural men and women, he will not find it impossible to 
imagine their environment, and substitute, say, the hopes and fears, 
loves and ambitions of rectory, deanery, and palace for those of 
Westminster. Perhaps also there are only a few characters really 
dissimilar, just as Balzac says there are but seven original stories in 
the world ; and if the author has those few characters clear to his 
mental vision he can ring numberless changes by various influences 
brought to bear upon them, hereditariness, environment, and other 
modifications, only they must be true to nature, and it is in that point 
that Trollope succeeds. We hope the fashion for his books will 
revive ; at present he seems very little known to many readers. We 
even heard someone ask recently, @ fropos of a picture of Du 
Maurier’s in Punch of two clergymen discussing the Deanery of 
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Barchester,' “‘ Have not I heard of Barchester somewhere? Where 
is it?” We must confess to never thinking it natural to read “ Bar- 
chester Towers,” “The Last Chronicles of Barset,” “ The Claverings,” 
“‘ Framley Parsonage,” and others in any shape but the CornAil/ 
Magazine or the old original editions, whose illustrations are indis- 
solubly linked in our minds with the story ; Mr. Crawley teaching in 
his school at Hogglestock, Lily Dale and the croquet hoops, Mr. 
Saul holding the umbrella over Fanny Clavering, but best of all 
Archdeacon Grantley riding, walking, reading the bill of sale of Cosby 
Lodge, always extra-archidiaconal, large and imposing in person as 
becomes one who, if not quite a county magnate, is at least a diocesan 
one, looking, in short, a real archdeacon downto theground. He is 
always acknowledged to be one of Trollope’s cleverest conceptions ; 
occasionally we think of him at his worst, as a self-opinionated, 
pompous, disagreeable man ; then we seen him at his best at his 
father’s and his father-in-law’s death-beds ; we see him quick to 
appreciate the humility and holiness of Mr. Harding’s life, and the 
beauty of Grace’s character is very speedily observed by him ; wesee 
him yet again, arrogant and worldly, proud of his daughter as a 
marchioness, proud of heading the anti-Proudie party. His enmity 
to the bishop and his circle gives some of the most amusing bits in 
the book, but one is heartily glad when at last he buries the hatchet 
at the sight of the poor little bishop (still broken down from his 
marital troubles) coming to join in the universal regret and respect 
paid by all Barchester at the funeral of Mr. Harding. The testimony 
of the archdeacon to his father-in-law after Mr. Harding’s death is 
touching both for the subject, and as coming from so worldly a man : 
‘“‘T have known him ever since I left college, and I have known him 
as.one man seldom knows another. There is nothing he has done— 
as I believe, nothing he has thought—with which I have not been 
cognizant. I feel sure that he never had an impure fancy in his 
mind, or a faulty wish in his heart. His tenderness has surpassed 
the tenderness of woman, and yet when an occasion came for show- 
ng it he had all the spirit of a hero . . . the fact is, he never was 
wrong. He lacked guile and he feared God. And a man who does 
both will never go far astray. I don’t think he ever coveted aught 
in his life—except a new case for his violoncello, and somebody to 
listen to him when he played it.” The vigour of Archdeacon 
Grantley’s hatred was showered upon Mrs. Proudie, even more than 


' «©What a shocking bad appointment to the Deanery of Barchester!” ‘* Oh! 
I don’t know. The usual qualifications : own brother to a peer, and a failure 
wherever he had been before.” 
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on the “ paltry little fool,” as he terms his lordship., “I think you 
are a little hard upon Bishop Proudie,” said Dr. Tempest. 

‘One cannot be hard upon him,” said the Archdeacon ; “he is 
so scandalously weak, and she is so radically vicious, that they 
cannot but be wrong together.” . 

Certainly he would have merited Dr. Johnson’s praise ! 

Mr. Crawley, the perpetual curate of Hogglestock, is a sad picture 
of the poverty-stricken side of clerical life. He is a good scholar, 
but has to confine himself to his few old classics ; his pride prevents 
him from, going amid other educated people with whom, from his 
penury, he cannot mix on equal terms ; and he sees no one beyond 
his family except the farmers and labourers in his parish. “I have 
worked as hard as you,” is his pathetic confession to the successful 
lawyer, “and yet I cannot get bread. I am older than you, and 
I cannot earn my bare bread.” His little quaintnesses of speech 
bring home to the reader how he has lived in a world of books, 
instead of in one of people. He would say he had not a “scintilla 
of memory,” and use old classical phrases instead of those in modern 
use. Any scholar will feel for the bitterly-tried, sensitive man, when 
he goes to the Deanery as a last hope to borrow some money, and 
there sees the library overflowing with rich treasures of literature, 
and he has not touched any book beyond his well-worn few at home 
for years! He has not a large family, fortunately, to weigh him 
down more hopelessly ; there are only three, a guiver-fu/—as some 
of our scholars have lately discovered that a quiver was first made to 
hold three arrows, and no more; so Trollope’s name of Quiverful 
for the other poor parson who has twelve children is really a 
misnomer ! 

His behaviour to Mr. Crawley is another point for which we feel 
an affection for the Archdeacon. Grantley! with all thy faults we 
love thee still ! 

The Claverings have some amusing conversations about a clergy- 
man’s position. They are an old county family of long standing, 
the squire and parson have always been Claverings, and anyone 
not mentioned in “Landed Gentry” is a rank outsider. Con- 
sequently, there is great commotion when the curate, who is, 
according to them, “a nobody,” dares to fall in love with Fanny 
Clavering ! 

As we have kept to parsons of this century we omit several we 
might otherwise have mentioned—the Chaplain of the Fleet, our 
favourite Jack Brimblescombe, Dr. Tusher, Parson Primrose, and 
many others. We have not space either to speak of all the modern 
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ones, such as Frank Headley, Mr. Gilfril, Mr. Osmond (who was 
such a good friend to Donovan and to Erica Raeburn), or the Rev. 
Charles Honeyman, who would of all men least like to be overlooked, 
though he might find consolation in the risgué novel which he 
pushed under the sofa cushion at the entrance of his last visitor. 
Parsons, after all, are used to being overlooked, we believe : at least 
the scientific reason for the majority being bald is that so many con- 
temporaries are passed over their heads ; they cannot all aspire to 
the Deanery of Barchester! Matthew Arnold says we all catch the 
contagion of getting on; it would be, perhaps, truer to say, the 
contagion of wishing to get on! We never intended leaving our 
old friend Parson Dale! out in the cold so long. He was an in- 
‘veterate whist-player. As a general rule the rubber was played by 
Squire Hazeldean and his wife, who were both bad players, against 
the Parson, “who played a good, steady, Parsonic game, with 
elevated voice and agitated gestures, laying down the law, quoting 
Hoyle, appealing to all the powers of memory and common sense 
against the very delinquencies by which he was enriched, with 
Captain Barnabas who had played at Grahams’ with honour and 
profit. It was a waste of eloquence that always heightened the 
hilarity of Mr. and Mrs. Hazeldean.” Mrs. Dale did not play ; if 
she had she might have vexed her husband, and been so vexed 
herself as to call him ‘‘ Charles, dear,” a term she always used when 
put out. 

Bulwer Lytton pithily remarks that if that same “dear” could be 
thoroughly raked and hoed out of the connubial garden, the remain- 
ing nettles would not signify a button. 

But how did Mrs. Dale employ her time? She had one talent 
in common with Mrs. Cadwallader and Mrs. Thornbrugh, #.e. match- 
making, and we may here remark that it always seems to us that 
match-making pur e¢ simple is a rather laudable virtue, and generally 
unselfish when married people desire their friends to marry that they 
may be as happy as themselves, or the unmarried wish to prevent 
others from knowing the loneliness which has fallen to their lot. 
That marriages are made in heaven is a comfortable axiom for selfish 
people, as it saves them taking any trouble about their friends, but 
our three match-makers all thought they could help on Providence, 
so Mrs. Dale set herself to achieve a wonderful success in turning 
Jemima into Signora Riccabocca ; Mrs. Cadwallader, with clever 
generalship when one plan fell through, instantly tried another, and 
when Dorothea Brooke refused Sir James, suggests to him how 

1 My Novel (Bulwer Lytton). 
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much more suitable to him in every respect was Celia! And one 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s most inimitable descriptions is that of a 
festal tea given by Mrs. Thornbrugh when she has decided to find a 
wife for Robert Elsmere. Mrs. Cadwallader’s idea of wifely duty is, 
we think, quite uncommon—‘“I will go anywhere with you, Mrs. 
Cadwallader,” Celia had said, “ but I don’t like funerals.” 

“‘ Oh, my dear, when you have a clergyman in your family, you 
must accommodate your tastes; I did that very early. When I 
married Humphry, I made up my mind to like sermons, and I set 
out by liking the end very much. That soon spread to the middle, 
and to the beginning, because I could not have the end without 
them.” 

We have now reviewed various clergy, town missioner, foreign 
missionary, tutor, botanist, cathedral clergy, country rectors, and 
town priests, with all colours and shades of opinion, who would form 
quite a Church Congress if brought together. Most of the characters 
described have, or have had their prototypes in life ; and, as it is one 
of the highest aims in art to present nature realistically, and yet with 
an appeal to our sympathy and admiration, so as we study some of 
these character-studies must we think highly of them, and yet more 
highly of the artists who have given them to us. 

C. FORTESCUE YONGE. 
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SALINA OF WICH. 


HE termination “wich” in English place-names often points 
to ancient salt manufacture, the word “wich” having 
acquired a special sense in English usage. 

Salt .is widely distributed throughout the world. Rock-salt 
abounds in Bohemia, and Wieliéza in Galicia, and each side of the 
Great Carpathian Range ; Catalonia in Spain ; some parts of Russia, 
especially in the parched and undulating steppes of the Kirghis in 
the south. Salt-water lakes are numerous in the steppes’ of 
Asiatic Russia, Lake Inder alone containing such an abundance of 
salt that it would suffice for the supply of All the Russias, if the 
difficulties attending the carriage were not almost insurmountable. 
The richest, naturally, in salt of all Asiatic countries is Persia. All 
lakes, and indeed any and every collection of water, is impregnated 
with salt. Travellers assert that a striking feature of Persian scenery 
is seen in the salt deserts of the country. 

Morocco, too, has its salt mines, but the product of these mines is 
red in colour, and very strong and coarse. Turning to Barbary we 
find that its lakes are almost as salt as the sea. During the summer 
months many of these dry up entirely, leaving the mineral incrusted 
on their beds. Near the Lake of Marks in the territory of Algiers is 
a mountain composed entirely of salt. In Southern Africa also 
abound numerous salt lakes. In the United States of America 
numerous springs indicate large deposits of rock-salt ; which is also 
discovered in various parts of the southern continent of America. 

Salt is found distributed in this country over a comparatively 
limited area, and as (a) rock-salt and (4) brine. The chief beds of 
rock-salt are in Cheshire, and the brine-springs in Worcestershire. 
The historian, Nash, writing of these springs, says of them that they 
are very ancient, “at least I suppose coeval with the town. In 816 
Kenulph, King of the Mercians, gave Humilton and ten houses in 
Wich, with salt furnaces, to the Church of Worcester ; and about 
the year 956, Edwy, King of England, endowed the same church 
with Fepstone, and five salt furnaces, or seals, there. 
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“From this last period I meet with nothing particular relating to 
these salt works till the time of Domesday Survey, when shares in 
them were annexed to many estates in this county, some of them at 
the distance of ten or even fifteen miles. The only fuel used for 
boiling the brine was wood, and the demand for it much greater than 
the neighbourhood of Droitwich could supply, especially as the brine 
was of a weaker quality in those days, and required to be boiled 
longer than it does at present. The owners, therefore, of such estates 
had saline, or phats of brine, given them in proportion to the wood 
their lands afforded. Yet I do not mean to say that when we read 
in Domesday of salinze being annexed to a manor they were always 
so annexed in consideration of a supply of wood. And on the con- 
trary, I sometimes find that the owner of an estate supplied the salt 
works with wood, without having any salinze annexed, but on being 
paid for it in money or in salt.” 

Again he writes : “This town—the town and borough of Droit- 
wich—was probably known tothe Romans. It was probably Roman, 
by the name Saline. Mr. Habingdon, to show the greatness of 
Wich, under the Saxons, observes that it gave the name of Wiccia to 
the extent of country now called Worcestershire. If this be true, 
it is, without doubt, a strong circumstance in favour of the high 
antiquity and importance of Wich, and will almost confirm the 
opinion of its being of some note when the Romans were possessed 
of this kingdom. It was rather a populous town in the reign of the 
Conqueror ; many houses here were annexed to various manors in 
the county. Mr. Leland,” he continues, “presents us with the 
following account of the town as it appeared in his time: ‘The Wich 
standeth somewhat in a valley or lower ground between two final 
hills on the left ripe of a pretty river that not farre beneath the 
Wyche is called Salop Brooke. The beauty of the town in a manner 
standeth of one street, yet there be many lanes beside, and there is a 
meane church in the chiefe street, and there is, once a week, a 
meetty celebrate market. The towne itself is somewhat foule and 
dirtye (when any raine falleth) with much carriage through the 
streets, being over ill-paved or not paved. The great advancement 
of the towne is by making sault ; and yet, though the commodities 
thereof be singular great, yet the burgesses are poore, because 
gentlemen have for the most part the great gayne of it, and the 
burgesses the labour. Mr. Habingdon does not seem quite to have 
agreed with this, for he says there were many gentlemen of Worth 
then actually residing in Wich.’” Mr. Leland states that when he 
visited Droitwich there were three salt-springs only, “whereof two 
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be nere together ; the third a quarter of a mile of. At these be 
made the finest salt of England.” In the reign of Queen Anne the 
salt monopoly was destroyed, and a great reduction in the price of 
salt followed, six bushels being purchasable for the sum formerly 
paid for one. Previous to the year 1725 the brine procured to 
evaporate was comparatively weak, and afforded but a small pro- 
portion of salt. A certain Cheshire salt-worker made known to Sir 
R. Lane, the M.P. for Worcester, his idea that beneath the gypsum 
at the bottom of a pit was strong brine. Sir R. Lane ordered a 
boring, and the water gushed out with such violence that two men 
were thrown to the surface and killed. A second boring and a pro- 
fusion of strong brine resulted. At first, and for some time, the 
springs overflowed at the surface, but now, owing to the constant 
drain upon them, the brine has to be pumped up several hundred 
feet. 

It would appear that the highest bed of rock-salt is 120 feet, and 
the lowest 170 feet below the sea level. 

The salt is situated upon a fine-grained calcareous argillaceous 
sandstone of the New Red, and “beneath it strata of marl and 
gypsum alternate, till the brine is met with at a considerable distance 
below the surface, flowing over a bed of rock-salt first penetrated 
in 1828.” 

It goes without saying that the principal feature of Droitwich town 
—by-the-by, the additional name of Droit was not used until the 14th 
century ; it signifies right, and in this connection probably signifies 
the legal right to saline—is its brine baths. To the healing waters 
of these baths come the impotent and sick of all classes and almost all 
nationalities. It has been demonstrated beyond a doubt that a greater 
amount of saline particles is held in solution in this brine than in 
any other known brine, and it surpasses in saltness even the waters 
of the Dead Sea. For twenty-four years these baths have been in 
existence, and it is entirely owing to the labours of Mr. J. Corbett, 
the “Salt-King,” that their erection is due. Mr. Corbett has practi- 
cally made Droitwich, and benefited thousands of his fellow-country- 
men and countrywomen. 

A very interesting building, erected in 1618, is that known as 
the Manor House, and formerly inhabited by the historian Nash. 
The writer examined one of the apartments, which showed oak- 
panelling and plaster ornamentations of foliage and scroll work over 
the mantelpiece. The principal font has three gables, and there are 
two on the west end. The house is three storeys high. The house 
came into the possession of the late Earl Somers, through his grand- 
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mother, who was heiress of the Nash family. The Earl sold the 
property, and hence its present ownership by those unconnected with 
the Nash family. Another interesting and spacious building is the 
Salters’ Hall, erected by Mr. Corbett. The canal, connecting 
Droitwich with the Severn at Hawford, was constructed in 1771 by 
Brindley ; it is five and a half miles in length. By it Droitwich salt 
is conveyed to the Severn for transportation. The waters in the 
canal have a brackish taste. On its banks grow quantities of wild 
celery and kindred salt-loving plants. 

The account of the discovery by Messrs. Fardon & Co., of rock- 
salt, about seventy years ago in the neighbourhood of what is now 
known as “Stoke Works Station” is somewhat entertaining. It 
would seem that it was considered desirable to obtain salt near to 
the Worcester and Birmingham Canal. Now none of the ordinary 
wells of the locality contained salt, “ nor do brine springs flow on the 
surface as at Droitwich,” so a “ brine-smeller” from Cheshire was 
sent for. He came, set to work to examine the locality, and gave it 
as his opinion that mines might be sunk for salt upon a certain 
selected spot. His advice was followed; a communication was 
effected between the mines and the brine-spring, and the salt, 
instead of being brought to the surface in a solid state, is now 
pumped up in a fluid condition, from a depth of 160 feet lower than 
at Droitwich. The beautiful transparency of the Stoke brine, and 
its high specific gravity are distinguishing characteristics of the fully 
saturated fluid. 

From very early times, as far back indeed as 640 years B.c., salt 
was an object of taxation. 

It was also a tribute imposed upon the Britons by the Romans, 
who, tradition says, “ worked the Droitwich mines and made salt a 
part of the salarium of the soldiers.” It is asserted that the collec- 
tions at Eton’s Memorial Montem Festival, and known as “ Eton-salt,” 
were so called from this old Roman word “ salarium.” 

The Stoke Prior Salt Works, belonging to the Salt Union, are 
considered by many the model salt works of Europe, and have cost 
more than half a million sterling. As exemplifying the large amount 
of fuel consumed in the evaporating furnaces, we may state that 
from one to two thousand tons per week are regularly used. There 
is ample storage room for eighty thousand tons of salt. 

The importance of salt as a British mineral cannot be over- 
estimated. Chemically considered it is known as chloride of sodium. 
In the proportion of thirty-six parts by weight of chlorine to twenty- 
four of the metal of sodium, its constituents are united. If a piece 
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of sodium be heated and plunged into a bottle containing chlorine, 
it burns vividly, unites with the chlorine in the proportions mentioned 
and forms chloride of sodium, which may be made artificially by 
adding muriatic acid. 

The crystals of salt take the form of a perfect cube. They are 
colourless and transparent, anhydrous, and soluble in about three 
parts of cold water, and scarcely more soluble in boiling water. It 
is inodorous, insoluble in pure alcohol, and has a purely saline taste, 
unmingled with bitterness, unless chloride of magnesium be present 
in it. At a red heat, fusion converts it into a transparent brittle 
mass. And here we would pass from a general consideration of salt, 
its location and its constituent parts, to a more particular considera- 
tion of the salinze of Wich. That latter word must here be under- 
stood to apply to the locality occupied by Stoke Prior Works as 
well as to that of Droitwich. Stoke Prior is a village not far from 
Droitwich on the one hand and Bromsgrove on the other, and is 
best reached by the Great Western Railway. 

There is decidedly no better way of journeying thither from 
England’s metropolis than in a first-class compartment of the train 
leaving Paddington at about half-past one midday. The route 
covered is interesting, and pleasant to the eye, be the season spring 
summer, autumn, or winter. The spacious carriages, with their easy 
springs, make the run from London to Droitwich one of the most 
pleasing ; but the pleasure is enhanced threefold when the various 
and beautiful country situated close to the Malvern Hills is reached. 
This central spot of England affords a glimpse of some of the 
gentlest and most undulating country to be seen in the softly scenic 
Midlands. It is here that every now and again one gets a sight of 
those rare skyscapes, produced by rich sunsets, that have engaged 
the brushes of several of our great masters in art and colour. Out- 
side Droitwich station a pony and trap awaits us, and a venerable- 
looking coachman assists us to comfort in the little vehicle. A word 
to the pony is sufficient. ‘She don’t want no whip, sir ; you don’t 
dare touch her with a whip. Lord! she’d break her heart at such 
an insult. She goes too fast, she do. She’s nine years old, too, and 
trots against time. She’s one of them that’s got a spirit ; she knows 
as she doos her work well and worries to do it well, and she don’t 
want her faults no more than whispered to her. Why, if I was to 
touch her with the whip, or so much as to flick it she’d remember it 
against me for days and days and I should be able to do nought 
with her.” On trotted the pony, and within an hour we alighted at 
the pretty quaint and historic home occupied by the manager of 
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Stoke Prior Salt Works and his family. Hard by the house stands 
an even quainter church, the pride of the village. This Norman 
building is of stone, save for the tower, which is oddly enough of 
brick. There is a tradition connected with the brick portion of this 
church ; it is to the effect that a certain squarson—a squire-rector— 
decided upon rebuilding the kitchen-chimney of his own house with 
the stone tower of the church. No sooner thought of than done! 
What had he to fear from a handful of ignorant rustics? The tower- 
less church remained thus shorn for a long period, and it was not 
until years afterwards that he built up the bricks which had formerly 
constituted his kitchen-chimney into the church tower! Whatever 
truth there may be in this story receives colour from the fact that 
at the present time, as any visiting Droitwich may see for them- 
selves, the church is of stone and its tower of brick, while the 
erstwhile squire’s house is of brick and its kitchen chimney of stone. 
Surrounding the antique church is a graveyard, and in the quiet 
graveyard are many suggestive old stones, some inscribed with 
curious epitaphs. The feeling evoked is net wholly one of amuse- 
ment while reading such lines as the following : 

Pain was my portion, 

Physic was my food, 

Groans were my devotion ; 

Drugs did me no good. 

Till Christ my Redeemer, 

As knew what was best, 


Did ease me of my pain, 
And took my soul to rest. 


Another epitaph, but one which scarcely evokes pity, and with 
which fair Una must have had to do, in spite of the ugly story it 
conveys, is inscribed on the headstone of a one-time farmer, who 
died in the year 1820. After the name of the deceased occur these 
startling words, “ Whose name was connected with the Oddingly 
Murder.” It is said that a death-bed confession on the part of the 
farmer, to Archdeacon Lea, caused the prelate to decide that unless 
the farmer would agree to his crime being announced on his tomb- 
stone, Christian burial he should not have. The penitent—perhaps 
seeing no alternative—agreed that the epitaph, proclaiming to the 
world his crime, should be cut in the stone, to the defeat of Duessa, 
and the victory of the white-souled Una. If every gravestone, even 
in this little church of Droitwich, proclaimed the truth by its epitaph 
what a very helpful place the churchyard might be! The story of 
the Oddingly Murder runs thus. The farmers of Oddingly, finding 
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the tithes oppressive, determined to get rid of the rector, believing 
that take-away-the-rector-and-the-tithes-will-cease was at least sound 
reasoning. But then if it were discovered that foul play had been 
indulged the players would, in such a case, lose their heads. It will 
be safer, said they, to pay Jack Ploughman to do the deed. So 
Jack, to whom gold was an unknown quantity, entertained the 
temptation to murder the Lord of the Tithes! As the poor old 
rector was about to pass through a gap in the hedge on his way to 
conduct the usual Sunday evening service he received a blow on the 
head which stunned him. Jack made short work of the stunned 
man, and duly received his gold. He had scarcely had time to count 
it when the farmers, who had instigated the atrocious deed, called a 
meeting to consider the imminent danger they were in should Jack 
at any time feel disposed to turn king’s evidence. They foresaw 
that he would get off scot-free, while they would probably be con- 
victed and executed. There was no way out of the difficulty, they 
argued, but to murder Jack. This they did, and the mystery of the 
double murder remained with the people of Oddingly for many 
years. It might never have been cleared up had not the dying 
farmer, upon whose headstone the singular epitaph appears, made a 
clean breast of it to the Archdeacon. There is no record concerning 
the other members of the guilty party, so that whether they were 
ultimately brought to justice or escaped conviction, we shall never 
know. 

Passing out from the churchyard, we returned to the house of 
our host, and there looked into some fine old books describing the 
county of Worcester and its historical associations. 

The succeeding morning dawned bright and beautiful, touching 
up with an indescribable glory the sky and earth. The walk across 
the fields, beneath the budding trees, to the little station was 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

’ A few minutes in the train and we stepped on to the platform of 
Stoke Works Station.” ‘Here we are in the very midst of the salt 
district. The roads are levelled with pan-scale, the atmosphere 
tastes brackish ; the people earn their daily bread by salt-making, 
and anything and everything, either immediately or indirectly, is 
connected with the salt industry,” said the manager. And now 
came full into view the works of Stoke Prior, planned by the 
millionaire “Salt King.” Before us lay stretched the goodly iron- 
crowned towers of the numerous huge chimneys of the different 
factories constituting the works. The evaporating houses, the drying 
houses, the milling keuses, the waggon-making shops, the carpenters’ 
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shops, the fitting shops, and the box-making shops, .all invited our 
attention and seemed to promise a reward to diligent observation... . 

“Before entering any of these workshops,” said. the manager, 
“we will ‘om the pumps, and then climb the grassy bank to the 
reservoir.” . 

“ And so learn something of the depths and the heights of it?” we 
queried. ; 

“ Exactly,” and we proceeded pumpwards. These embrace a 
system of tubes below ground, and elevated, iron, boat-shaped see- 
saws above ground. Peering down below the trap-door wi'¢h 
protects the excavation near the surface we saw a deep boring, 
running down to a depth of fully 400 feet below the surface, and 
apparently terminating in a twinkling star. This beautiful glistening 

twinkling diamond we soon make out to be neither more nor less 
than brine—that is, water impregnated with salt. 

“ The brine lies 400 feet below the surface,” we were informed, 
“and it is pumped up by the machinery you are now looking at into an 
immense tank or reservoir for storage purposes. From the reservoir 
it rushes, by the force of gravitation, into an elaborate * stem of pipes, 
and so into the salt-pans, which you will presently see.’ 

“Tf anything goes wrong with the pumping mnchineey sunk to 
such a depth is it not difficult to ‘right the wrong’ so far below the 
surface ?” 

“It is exceedingly difficult, and a work of worry and expense.” 

At a given signal the trap-doors were closed, and, turning our 
backs on the pumps, we crossed the grounds whereon are situated 
the various factories and workshops, and walking the length of a 
pleasant field reached a small wicket-gate. Unlocking this our guide, 
we following, mounted a flight of some thirty-five steps leading up a 
grass-covered embankment. Alongside the steps runs a large pipe, 
from the nozzle of which pours a perpetual stream of brine, clear as 
crystal, into the enormous reservoir supp iying the huge salt-pans in the 
salt-houses beyond and below. [Into the floor of the reservoir open 
innumerable pipes, through which the fluid finds outlet. The walis 
and floor of this giant water-tank are perfectly clean, and fair to look 
upon. The waters of the briny lake are perpetually moving, the 
movement being due to the continuous inflow and outflow of the 
contents. A little boat wouid not have an altogether smooth time of 
it on this billowy sea. 

From the green grass, the fresh air, and the crystal brine to the 
fiery furnaces, glowing with unquenchable fires, offers a sharp con- 
trast. The furnace doors are swung open for our inspection ; the 
hot air and the incandescence affect us powerfully. 
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“These fires never go out day or night,” we are told; “ there 
are men always working here.” 

It does not do to spend longer than need be looking into con- 
suming fires ; and we pass on to the “evaporating” houses. Here 
we observe steel tanks—technically termed “ pans ”—of 150 ft. long 
and 28 ft. wide, from which a continuous steam is rising. Approach- 
ing one of these we stoop now and watch what is going on.. Down 
at the bottom a continual movement is kept up. It is a movement 
of small crystals towards each other. It suggests to a casual 
observer a snow-storm under water. Close by is another tank 
which a man isemptying. The workman is stripped to the waist, 
for it is warm work he is doing. Raking up the apparent snow- 
flakes, but really the deposit of “ broad” salt, he removes it by means 
of a perforated circular ladle, almost flat in form, tossing it into a 
suitable receptacle, in this case a cart. Not far off is a third tank, 
but it is empty. On its bottom stands a man in two tubs, a leg in 
each. He is wielding a pick-axe, and his object is to clear away that 
bane of the salt-makers—“ pan-scale,” or, as it is sometimes termed, 
“pan-scratch.” This objectionable earthy deposit consists largely 
of lime, which combines with the salt and forms a hard calcareous 
substance, in appearance not unlike an inferior enamel. 

Crossing an intervening yard, we ascend a flight of stairs, and 
enter another “ evaporating” house. In this, salt is being produced 
fer chemical and industrial purposes. Here we note that the salt 
forms on the surface of the water, instead of at the bottom of the 
pan. It is curious to see the scum form at the top of the water, 
raise itself slightly, and then suddenly precipitate itself into the fluid, 
gradually sinking to the bottom. It evidently finds the sinking a 
matter of difficulty, too, to judge by the time it takes to become 
thoroughly submerged. This is accounted for by the buoyancy of 
the brine, as it is of great density. “An egg or any other small 
article would float on its surface,” says our companion. ‘The crystals 
in this tank are several degrees smaller than those formed in the 
bread salt tank. We remark upon this, and are informed that “the 
degree of heat, and the length of time of evaporation, determine the 
fineness of the salt produced. The quicker the evaporation the 
finer the grain, while certain varieties take a long time to produce. 
Ordinary butter salt and ordinary domestic salt are produced in 
about a day, while common or broad salt is drawn about every two 
days.” 

It may interest some to learn that a thousand gallons of brine 
produce about a ton and a quarter of salt. Undoubtedly the chief 
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cost in the production of salt is that of fuel. Five years ago the 
price of salt was driven up from 200 to 300 per cent. by the coal 
famine which at that time prevailed. Several ingenious processes for 
the evaporation of salt have been patented. In one of these, circular 
enclosed pans are used ; the steam that passes from these pans being 
collected by the covering, and utilised for the manufacture of a 
coarser salt. All the steam is evaporated, and not a little economy 
is effected by this method. 

Before following the salt into the moulding rooms we put a few 
questions relative to the special uses of coarse-grained salt, and 
ascertain that this quality of salt is used for fish-curing. The large 
white crystals of this salt when sprinkled evenly upon the fish dissolve 
very slowly, and are therefore particularly valuable. Great quantities 
of fishery salt are used on the east coasts of England and Scot- 
land. 

The brine is brought quickly to the boil in the manufacture of 
table salt, six hours or even less being sufficient to produce this fine- 
grained salt. Up to this point the salt is loose, and can be shovelled 
upas easily as snow. We have now to see it moulded. The moulds 
into which it is cast are of well-seasoned elm. They are rectangular 
in shape, 25 inches in extreme length, 8} inches wide at the top, 
7} inches at the bottom ; the slight taper facilitates the removal of 
the bar. 

“How long do the moulds last?” we asked an old workman 
employed in making one. “They be very much like human natur, 
they be ; if they’re used well they lastes the longer,” was his charac- 
teristic reply. 

Ladling out the salt the workman presses it down, all moist as it 
is, into the mould, and when a sufficient number of frames have 
been filled, and the superfluous moisture has drained off through the 
perforations in the bottom of the mould, they are placed on trolleys, 
and run into the drying houses. Here the moulds are inverted, 
releasing their pillars of salt, which are even at the edges, with a 
“tapper ”—a small wooden instrument suggestive of a butter- 
patter. 

A curious effect is produced upon the visitor entering one of 
these drying houses for, perhaps, the first time in his life. White 
ceilings, walls, and floors serve to reflect and refract the glistening 
whiteness of the pyramidal pillars of salt. The temperature is a high 
one, over 100° Fahr., and to this the salt is exposed until perfectly 
dry. It is an easy matter to decide when the salt is really as dry as 
it should be, inasmuch as when the pillars are touched they emit a 
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iietallic sound altogether wanting in moist or insufficiently dried 
Salt. 

* From the drying house to a mill, by means of an elevator, the 
dried salt is transported. Once in the mill its pillar-form succumbs 
to the action of adouble set of steel teeth, which reduce it to powder. 
The mills discharge it into bags beneath that are held in a circular 
iron band, actuated by machinery in such a way that they are raised 
slowly, but dropped on the floor every second or so, with not a little 
force, so as to shake down the salt in the bags. The table-salt 
passes through a very fine sieve, any coarse particles being extracted 
and shot out at the side of the machine. 

The salt, when it is in the pillar-form, is fit for the table, but 
people nowadays like to have it ground up for them. It is thus 
ready to hand and saves time and trouble ; hence the stone-ware 
and ribbed glass jars and the packages of “ table-salt.” 

We peep into one of the packing-rooms at Stoke Prior Works 
ahd watch the simple process of filling the paper bags of salt—sold 
at a halfpenny and a penny respectively. The powdered and sifted 
Salt is taken up by a bucket elevator to a hopper, discharging into a 
series of spouts, at each of which stands a girl. Her work it is to 
place a previously distended paper bag beneath the spout, when the 
bag is very quickly filled. A second girl receives the filled bag, 
gauges it to see whether it contains the proper quantity, and passes 
it on to a third girl, who deftly secures the ends of the packet. The 
work of the fourth girl is to put on two tickets, or circular labels. 
The filled packets are transported to the other end of the packing- 
room, a hundred and fifty at a time, by a small vehicle running on 
rollers on an inclined table. The vehicle is unloaded and the 
packages carefully and securely packed in a box with a capacity for 
holding fifty 24-0z. packets or a hundred 12-o0z. packets, as the case 
may be, 24-02. being sold for 1}¢. and 12-02. for 3¢. Surely 
salt is cheap enough when these low figures give the market 
price of white, finely-ground, sifted salt. The filling of the packets 
is so dexterously done that 5,000 are readily filled in an hour by the 
female operatives. All the salt is packed by machinery, and thus 
perfect cleanliness is secured, 

The manifold uses of salt are too well known to need detailing, 
although it may interest some people to learn something as to the 
many varieties of salt produced. There are, for instance, four different 
kinds of salt for fishery purposes, including XX., X., best, and second 
best. Then we find that there are at least ten grades of salt used 
for chemical purposes, and these vary in colour. Patent butter salt, 
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ground table salt, factory-filled salt, and “paletis” salt are other 
grades. Ordinary squares, of course, are produced, and marine, 
which is a lighter shade, as a rule, than most salts and leafy in 
character. Cheese salt, brisk, bakers’, and bath salt are also made. 

Among rock-salts we have such varieties as lump rock, amber 
rock, best Prussian, ordinary Prussian, half-inch ground rock, finely 
ground, rough screened, fine screened, and dust. The last is ground 
in a disintegrator as fine as flour. 

Apropos of the subject, we come upon the following interesting 
paragraph in a brightly-written booklet upon the “ Manifold Uses of 
Salt,” published by the Salt Union, Limited: “It is anomalous, 
whiist the duty on salt has been repealed at home—less than a 
hundred years ago it exceeded threepence in the pound—and so 
much is being done by the Government to exclude disease from 
our shores, that a most onerous salt-tax is imposed on our Indian 
fellow-subjects. Consider what would be the feeling in this 
country if a tax of 2s. per lb. were levied on tea, 1s. on sugar, 
and 1s. per quart on milk; yet it is on this scale that taxation 
is imposed on salt in our Indian empire.” Mulhall, in his 
“ Dictionary of Statistics,” published in 13892, says, as regards 
India: “The salt-tax is enormous, and weighs heavily on the ryots, 
In 1875 it was six millions sterling, rising in 1890 to eight millions 
sterling. Consumption of salt barely averages ro lbs. per head, 
which tends still further to debilitate the inhabitants.” This is 
certainly worth meditating upon. 

It has been asserted that during the Great Plague of London salt 
was a very scarce commodity, and it is also stated that in Saxony, at 
the end of the last century, a terrible epidemic reigned solely through 
the want of salt. It would seem that during the last general outbreak 
of cholera in England both the vinegar brewers and the saltmakers 
enjoyed a remarkable freedom from its ravages, vinegar being a 
powerful disinfectant, and the inhalation of saline vapours acting as 
a preservative and preventive. 

Some Russian peasants once saved themselves from a plague 
which was raging by putting salt in their milk, thereby proving the 
value of salt in rendering the physical condition fit to combat the 
disease. 

Salt is quite as essential to a healthy condition of vegetabie, as of 
animal, life. Thousands of agriculturists have proved that it serves 
admirably the purpose of a fertiliser. It is a powerful chemical 
agent for providing and preparing from the materials present in the 
soil soluble food for plants. As an absorbent, salt is valuable. It 
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not only absorbs moisture from the atmosphere, but retains such 
moisture in the soil, thus compensating for a deficiency of rain. In 
the purification and cleansing of the land by decomposing all inert 
matter, neutralising sourness, and assisting in the circulation of 
stagnant water, salt is a most valuable agent. 

To destroy wireworms and deeply-rooted weeds, to improve grass 
land and renovate old pastures, to make grain and straw perceptibly 
whiter, and to generally benefit farmyards, gardens, and orchards, salt 
is highly recommended by the leading scientists of the day. The 
salt made at the Stoke Prior Works is chiefly sold under the brand 
“Black Horse.” It is said that the “ Black Horse” was the sign or 
trade mark of the salt trade in medizval times, and it still appears 
on the premises of Messrs. Weston & Westall in London. At these 
premises the London salt trade has been carried on since 1732, and 
they are now the London depdt for the salt made at Stoke Prior 
Works. 

There are many interesting traditions connected with salt, but it 
is obviously impossible to record any here, restricted as we are by 
our headline. We shall have accomplished something if, as a result 
of what we have already written, but one reader finds a keener relish 


than heretofore in his daily pinch of salt. 
JAMES CASSIDY. 





NATIONAL HISTORY AND A 
VILLAGE LOG. 


PON the shoulder of an upland in the Peak of Derbyshire 
stands the village of Youlgreave. Jt is both very ancicnt 
and, from its physical situation, very interesting, but as it lies in the 
midst of a neighbourhood of great natural beauty and is just out of 
the course of tourists who pass from Chatsworth House and Haddon 
Hall to the higher moorland of North Derbyshire, it is left pretty 
much to itself. In former days, before we went abroad for our 
metals, Youlgreave, like many another settlement in the Low Peak, 
was made prosperous by its lead mines. Now, the covered-up shafts 
and moss-grown smelting cupolas attest the decay of the industry, 
and the scarcely less decadent industry of agriculture is the staple 
support of the diminished population. A road rises out of the 
southern end of Lathkill Dale and climbs up the flank of the hill. 
At the top, a group of rather mean looking cottage houses cluster 
around one of the finest churches in the county. Its lofty tower 
forms a conspicuous landmark in the country side, and standing 
on the verge of the wooded and fruitful domains of Haddon it 
serves as a pillar of demarcation between an expanse of smiling 
pastures and the bleak acres of that sometime “erra incognifa the 
Forest of the Peak. ' 

The village is very old and ramshackle, and in it change comes 
but slowly. For that reason Youlgreave is an interesting place to 
those who love to linger over the evidences and traditions of the 
past. The nearest railway station is miles distant, and there is 
nothing to tempt the capitalist to settle down and begin to modern- 
ise. Youlgreave men generally marry Youlgreave women, and so 
the old style of life is maintained and the same old stories are 
handed down among the village chancings. The blacksmith works 
at his forge and the sparks fly into the street, as in the days of yore. 
The cobbler sits at his stall and chats with the gossips who lounge 
in the roadway or lean over the half-door, while the women and 
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children stare curiously at the unaccustomed sight of a stranger, 
Although, as we have stated, the lead mines are almost wholly 
disused, the old machinery of the Barmote Courts is still kept up, 
and outside the public-house at the proper time of the year are to 
be seen posted archaic lists, unintelligible to the ordinary person, 
of mine owners and miners liable or entitled to serve upon the juries 
of the mining courts. 

In Anglo-Saxon times the uncouth heathenism of the Scandi- 
navians found its “last ditch” in the Midlands. The stubborn 
sincerity of the last heathen king Penda, who hated and despised 
“those whom he saw not doing the works of the faith they had - 
received,” is characteristic of the Peaklander of to-day ; for he is ~ 
in many respects the same dogged, determined fellow, averse to 
change, undemonstrative and thorough. When William of Normandy 
became king, he found inaccessible Peakland with a sparse popu- 
lation eminently adapted to his favourite diversion, and a great 
part of it was converted into a royal chace known as the King’s 
Forest of the Peak. Thenceforth, for centuries, while other portions 
of the kingdom were prospering in commerce and winning for them- 
selves the advantages of extended civil liberty, Peakland lived on 
in what Carlyle would have called a state of ‘‘ valetism,” enjoying (or 
enduring) a peculiar jurisdiction, with special laws directed rather 
towards the preservation of game than of human life and property. 
The ecclesiastical parish was generally a vast area, with chiapels-of- 
ease dotted here and there, chiefly for the benefit of the woodrangers 
and foresters. Gradually the rights of pasturage in the “‘king’s field” » 
(which had, to a greater or less extent, always existed forthe benefit 
of the tenants) became widened so as to permit of inclosure, till in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, disafforestation took place, 
followed by an Act of Parliament in the reign of Charles II., which 
divided the larger parishes into townships. 

Topographically, Sir Walter Scott is quite at sea in his “ Peveril 
of the Peak,” for he locates that famous inn the Cat and Fiddle 
in a hopelessly wrong quarter, while Martindale Castle, the home of 
the Peveriis, is also totally misplaced. But the general idea of the 
inhospitab!e region over which Sir Geoffery he!d titular sway, and of 
the half-savage miners who were ready for any desperate undertaking, 
is very convincing to anyone acquainted with the bygone Peak- 
Jander and his home. 

To return. The viilage of Youlgreave had an existence prior 
to the days of the first William, and—what is more remarkable—it 
maintained a sort of individuality for some time after he came. For 
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we learn from Domesday Book that half “ Goilgrave ” belonged to the 
Saxon thane Colle. Colle must have accounted himself fortunate that 
his possessions had not, like much of North Derbyshire, fallen into 
the hands of William Peveril, a left-handed son of the Conqueror. 
Doubtless, however, the Saxon thane or his successors found before 
long their influence declining, and so felt induced to “ sell out,” for 
we hear no more about Saxon proprietorship. A few years after- 
wards, we find the Norman there in characteristic fashion. A large 
and beautiful church is rising on the hill. 

We in the Peak, in common with the people of Northumbria, 
have less cause than the rest of the English to admire William I. 
But it cannot be denied that with his many favourites he imported 
ecclesiastical leaders of the right stamp—men who possessed the 
energy and personal magnetism necessary to kindle a great and much 
required religious revival. Whatever may be said as to purity of 
motive, the fact remains that during the space of a couple of centuries 
after the Battle of Hastings the Normans had erected, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, more church fabrics than have 
ever been reared since. 

After the building of the church, Youlgreave disappeared into 
unrecorded obscurity for several hundred years. All the time, how- 
ever, the village was doubtless keeping abreast with the slow national 
progress. The stately church, like many another Norman pile 
erected during the first flush of the revival, proved defective in 
workmanship. The parishioners had to renovate the structure, and 
at the same time the growth of the population demanded some 
enlargement, which was likewise carried out. At the present time 
it is big enough to accommodate every individual in the village. 

At length the weary chaos of the dark ages came to an end and 
gave place to a new England of printed books and broader ideas. 
But a vast amount of energy had yet to be expended, and centuries 
elapsed before even the centres of life and activity were thoroughly 
stirred. In the country side and among the mountains of Derbyshire 
the old order died hard. The inhabitants remained isolated, and 
their — unrecorded until — very near our own time. 


The Poor! — the mention of that whee and ever 
existent section of the community tempts one to fly off into the 
region of speculation! In pre-Reformation times Hodge was no 
more inclined to remain upon his native sod than his descendants 
have since been. The Statute of Labourers sought to provide a 
remedy for the evils of migration from the land to the towns. The 
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great idea seems to have been to keep everybody stationary. From 
the time of Richard II. down to the reign of Henry VII. the message of 
the law to the poor was “ to abide in the cities and towns where they 
were born.” This doubtless made it more practicable to organise some 
measure of relief for each community, and at the same time, by 
isolation, to keep within bounds the prevailing spirit of discontent. 
The “ Mirrour of Justice ” states that until the reign of Henry VIII. the 
poor subsisted entirely upon private benevolence and the charity of 
well-disposed Christians. But while recognising that the laity did 
something for the needy, it was, after all, the religious houses which 
were the poor houses of the period. This is demonstrated by the 
fact that immediately after the suppression of the monasteries and 
the confiscation of their endowments poor law legislation commences 
in earnest. It was no longer safe to rely upon the uncertain doles 
of ‘“well-disposed Christians.” In the twenty-seventh year of 
Henry VIII. the churchwardens and two others were directed to make 
collections for the poor on Sundays. Experience soon proved that 
the good folks stayed away from church when these collections took 
place; so in the next reign another Act of Parliament provided that 
ministers and churchwardens were annually to appoint two or more 
able persons to be gatherers or collectors of alms for the poor. As 
time went on the necessity of this semi-voluntary relief became more 
obvious, and in the fifth year of Elizabeth’s reign these collectors, 
instead of being nominated by the churchwardens, were to be 
appointed by the parishioners at large. Nine years later it was 
enacted that the appointments should be ratified by the justices, and 
the closing years of the same queen’s reign witnessed the passing 
of the Poor Law which is in force to-day. 

The Peaklanders of course participated in both the drawbacks 
and advantages of the various attempts to provide for the poor. 
Exceptions and modifications had to be made, as we were specially 
circumstanced. For example, the Statute of Labourers made certain 
concessions to inhabitants of the county of Derby in the matter of 
fixity of abode. Then, as some of our parishes were a couple of 
hundred square miles or so in extent, it was found expedient in the 
reign of Charles II. to substitute the chapelry or township for the 


parish. 


So much for general facts. When we come to details we reach 
something more interesting. But alas! how historians have to 
lament the paucity of material of that kind. Much of the writing of 
our village scribes has Jong since perished. If—if the Historic 
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Muse had but inspired more local Freemans and Greens of cen- 
turies ago, what a different history of England we should have been 
reading to-day! Nay, if that august personage, the parish beadle, 
could have been induced to bequeath to posterity a note of his 
impressions, how such a lucubration would have aided, say, Macaulay 
when he was compiling that wonderful third chapter of his great 
work ! 

Still, the researches which are going on year by year in the muni- 
ment chambers of our civil and ecclesiastical centres, and in the lumber- 
rooms of the great houses, are adding to our store of precise general 
knowledge, while at the same time the crude notes and skeleton entries 
which are constantly coming to light in our parish registers enable 
us to reconstruct in some degree the village life of the past. Youl- 
greave folks are deserving of the highest compliment for their full and 
ample records. A canon of 1603 enforces the keeping of a register 
by the parson, but our parson had been keeping a register long before 
1603, and over and beyond he had found time and inclination to 
enter his reflections upon such events as great snows and great droughts 
and their influence upon the crops and the prosperity of the district. 
His churchwardens and their successors lacked the same descriptive 
faculty, but their accounts, together with those of the overseer and 
constable, run on for several centuries, forming a fragmentary 
history of prices, and providing numerous scraps of valuable 
reading. 

The church rate was a comfortable certainty, and in that respect 
was analogous to the clerical stipend. The latter placed the incum- 
bent beyond the reach of the antagonist in the pew ; the former 
enabled the churchwarden to dispense with the matter-of-fact 
offertory-box. The little fund levied for the service of the church 
was sometimes applied towards objects which appear outside the 
province of the church, and occasionally a worldly-minded man of 
affairs would “blue” the money in the most audacious manner. 
We cannot, however, find any bad instances of misapplication at 
Youlgreave. If our village cam be charged with an expensive 
“wanity,” it is one which arose out of a consistent and honourable 
loyalty. We will explain what we mean. On the day that 
James VI. of Scotland placed the diadem of Elizabeth upon his 
sapient brow the ringers were paid the sum of 2s. sd. for a merry 
peal ; and to further their efforts by perfection of mechanism, the 
bells were previously overhauled at the cost of 1s. When the 
same monarch escaped unscathed from Lord Gower’s petty plot in 
1606 a thanksgiving was held, and the ringers drew from our 
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exchequer 5s. When those two “sweet lads,” Prince Charles and 
the Duke of Buckingham, returned from their abortive embassy of 
love at the Court of Spain in 1623, the ringers received 6¢., followed, 
in 1624, by another 6¢, “for ringing November 23 at his Mties 
contract with the Lady of France.” Both these events were apparently 
deemed of minor importance, and the bell-ringers were remunerated 
on the minimum scale. The peal would no doubt be correspondingly 
brief. In 1688 we find that 8s. was “given to the ringers for the 
Bishop’s delivery forth of Tower.” 

The gallant doings of our soldiers and sailors were keenly 
followed by these remote mountaineers. The intelligence of Marl- 
borough’s victory at Ramillies, besides being days after the event, 
would be very meagre compared with the present day “special,” | 
wired direct from the battlefield; but its receipt was joyously 
heralded by our church bells. The ringers were paid 2s. 6¢., anda 
Thanksgiving Service was held later on (when the ringing would 
probably be kept up all day), the ringers receiving 10s. And so on 
and so on, throughout the great general’s campaign. We did not, 
like little Peterkin, pause to inquire about practical advantages—we 
were content to exult over a “ famous victory.” 

If we were enthusiastic jingoes, when Queen Anne revived with 
transient splendour the romantic and ill-fated line of the House of 
Stuart, we also proved loyal subjects of the commonplace, steady- 4 
going Electors of Hanover. The tender remembrances of the past, 
and the winning personality of Prince Charlie were alike insufficient 
to tempt us from our allegiance to King George. When the rout at 
Culloden was over, and the unfortunate leaders who escaped 
slaughter had perished on the scaffold, there was a great day at 
Youlgreave; the ringers received 55., and from the church tower 
there sounded abroad over the country-side an harmonious ding- 
dong, in token of our satisfaction at the “suppression of the late 
Rebellion.” 

In the Constable’s accounts there are two other entries about the 
rebellion. The southward march of Prince Charles Edward’s 
breechless forces was arrested at Derby in the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1745. This march is still a local tradition, and the villagers tell 
some amusing stories of the wild Highlanders. The writer has (or 
rather had) a friend who was well acquainted with an old man that 
remembered seeing the rebels as they went through Derbyshire. 
The clansmen, with their ragged kilts and wild locks streaming from 
under the Scottish bonnet, would be a fearsome sight to the Peaklanders. 
They passed along the London Road, within a mile of Youlgreave, 
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and as they disappeared behind the hills and were well out of the 
neighbourhood, the outlying farmers straggled into the alehouses and 
told queer tales about sacks of oatmeal and flitches of bacon which 
had been lifted. It was fervently hoped by one and all that they 
would never return again to plague the land. But, alas, only a few 
days elapsed and the unwelcome rumour got afloat that Prince 
Charlie had turned back! Consternation prevailed everywhere. 
Had King George shown the white feather ; sent word that it was 
unnecessary for the Stuart to come up to London town with his 
merry men? Or had Prince Charlie, for some reason, decided to 
play further havoc among the farmsteads of the High Peak? Every- 
body was in doubt, and nobody could advise. But the emergency 
always begets the man. George Toft, like Horatius of old, stepped 
forth, and explained to the perplexed villagers that he was ready to 
take his life in his hand and go forth in search of the enemy. We 
have no particulars of his adventures, but it is clear that the informa- 
tion he brought back was both urgent and alarming. It is pleasing 
to note that the exigency of the crisis did not prevent a prompt 
recognition of the services of the gallant Toft, for on December 18, 
while red ruin was hanging over us, we paid the debt of public 
gratitude: “Paid G. Toft, when he went to enquire about the 
Rebells, 62.” The next entry (under the same date) shows that the 
emergency was fairly and squarely faced. This is it: “Fora new 
Watch Bill and repairing the old one, 4s. 6¢.” But the siege of 
Youlgreave has not to be recorded. We never struck a blow against 
Prince Charlie, for his horde swept by us in unheeding haste. But 
surely our stout-heartedness is vindicated by those two entries. Yet 
the tale of how Toft searched for and found the rebels is not, we 
are sorry to say, a familiar local story, for these are degenerate days, 
and penny novelettes and topical songs are the staple entertain- 


ment— 
When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close. 


This glorious period, the Augustan age of British military 
achievement, had, too, its seamy side. Hogarth and Gillray and others 
have sketched some very unromantic scenes, wherein poor Hodge is 
depicted shambling out of his native village, wearing a high heart 
and a long smock-frock, and, alas! returning to it, after many days, 
with a broken constitution and a wooden leg. The Hero’s Return is 
undoubtedly a creditable event, provided he can manage it with 
a sound body, or, in the alternative, with a satisfactory pension. 
Moreover, in the good old times, Tommy Atkins was regarded as 
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the “saviour of his country” only “when the guns began to roll.” 
In the piping times of peace he was tied up by the thumbs and 
flogged and otherwise made to realise the broad distinction between 
a charger which cost Great Britain £30 and a soldier who could be 
procured for 1s. Here are a few extracts, which sufficiently explain 
themselves and indicate the modest part we took in the recruiting 
service : 
1710. Spent in search for Souldiers . ° t 6 
Given to Valentine Greaves, who received 1 a wnnnnd w Jes 
| Gregory when he was about seizing him for a Soldiec 
Ditto Ditto Ditto 5 
Spent in searching all Youlgreave for Bradshaw, Gregory, and 
Adams . ° . . ; . 4 
1729. Charges about ye we desert ted elders : = 
For taking them up ° ° : . . 3 
For a guard over them three nights : . ° 
P* to a man to guard y™ between Nottingham onl Derby . 
1744. Spent for pressing 3 men for his Majesty’s service 
| P* two men for attending them one day . , : 
I three men for attending them that night. : 
| P* the High Constable for the press warrant 
Spent at several times going through ye township to press men. 
1756. Spent with searching for Sealors at ye ale-houses 
1759. Spent on giving notice to the Head-borough of a wnnmet pm 
impress Seafaring men : 
1772. P* to seven men we took to offer themselves at the meeting to 
serve in the Militia . : : . ; , , + £8 © 
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We have already said something in a general way about the Poor 
Laws. At the risk of appearing prolix, we are tempted to go back 
to the subject by referring to some entries in our overseers’ accounts. 
Idealists and philanthropists have at all times insisted upon the 
breadth of noble sympathy, which even the ordinary human heart 
can display. It would be very interesting if somebody would 
“ orapple with the minimum,” and show us how close it is possible 
for the heart strings to be drawn consistent with a reasonable 
| standard of respectability. We have in the old Poor Laws, and in 
| the old Poor Law officers, illustrations of the kind which it would 
hardly be possible to get beyond. Our village overseer was as fertile 
| in stratagem as an Old Bailey lawyer. Did some misguided farm 
| wench overstep the bounds of propriety? His eagle eye or open ear 
| 
1 
4 





early detected the transgression, and she was quietly smuggled 
into another parish, lest a pauper infant should burden the rates 
by obtaining a settlement. Was there an uncared-for widow with 
a family of small children? She at once entered into his calcula- 
tions, and it was not his fault if she did not find another mate. Did 
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witless Tommy, with his sound constitution and weak brain, threaten 
to drift into the “ house,” our overseer called a gathering of the clans, 
the result generally being that Tommy became a circulating medium 
at the disposal of anybody who would give him a meal’s meat for 
doing an odd job. And if, in spite of every safeguard, our paupers 
saddled us with the education and advancement in the world of a 
helpless brood, we were prepared with a carefully selected choice 
of occupations. We sent the little mites to school till they arrived 
at the mature age of eight years. Then we probably either drafted 
them into the Navy, where they had an opportunity of making a 
grateful return for past favours by getting killed, or we retained 
them for our local benefit in the scarcely less hazardous calling of a 
chimney-sweep. 

Our workhouse was not fitted up in luxurious style, nor indeed 
in anything like the fashion now insisted upon ; but it contained 
all that could not absolutely be done without, as is evidenced by 
a complete inventory (of about a dozen articles) which is still 
existing. We used to buy as much as 22 lbs. of beef at a time, 
giving three-halfpence a pound for it, and in the year 1741 “seeds 
and plants for the poorhouse garden” cost us 15. 6¢. Besides, 
there were “grants in aid ”—extraordinary efforts called forth 
in special cases. Take, for example, Mary Bagshaw in 1742— 
hopelessly hard up, and in sore need of a new rig-out—we pro- 
vided her with “a straight bodied coate and a quilt, three caps 
and 2 pairs of stockings,” at an outlay of 5s. We grasped, too, 
the important fact that it was useless to place professions within the 
reach of the poor without doing something towards providing for the 
subsistence of the pupil—‘‘1717: Given to John Ward’s daughter 
while she was learning to spin, 2s. Given to Mary Ward while her 
daughter learnt to spin, soft Jarsey.” 

There was one troublesome scrap of womankind, named Ellen 
(or Helen) Leey, who crops up from time to time in a rather sensa- 
tional fashion. We have no certain knowledge respecting her, but 
it has been our fancy to connect her, ina way, with the glorious career 
of the great Marlborough. She leaps into prominence in 1713, 
three years after the fracas wherein Jer Gregory wounded Valentine 
Greaves, “ when he was about seizing him for a soldier,” and for 
which Jer, with Bradshaw and Adams (who were probably acces- 
sories), went into hiding. It may be that the valiant Jer himself, or 
one of his confederates, was dear to the heart of Ellen Leey. 
Admitting this much for what it is worth, it is a matter of record that 
in 1713 Ellen lost her reason, and—what was worse—the event told 
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seriously upon our finances. If she had been removed to the work- 
house she very likely wrought considerable havoc among the parish 
pots and pans, for we had to resort to desperate measures. We 

Paid for fillicking to bind her arms. . ° ‘ 3 

Pay‘ for a Cord to bind her Down in Bed . .« .« I 4 

Pay‘ for a Stable (staple) to lock hertwo . ° . I 

She was thus rendered powerless for further mischief, and in this 
plight she raved and screamed until exhausted nature gave way. 
The two women who attended to her claimed 2s. 4d. 

Her poor existence dragged on for another thirteen years without 
special expense to the authorities. During that time Jer and the 
other recruits would have grown into fierce, brown-skinned mus- 
keteers, with a taste for grog, and a soldierly contempt for weak 
sentiment. But Ellen would go on, nursing in her crazy brain the 
fond hope of seeing her loved one again just as he was years and 
years before. 

Something occurred in 1726—we can’t tell what it was—perhaps 
a one-legged hero, with a gruesome tale of piled-up dead bodies ; or, 
perchance, the advent of the lost one himself with a fine lady of 
Flanders. At any rate, Ellen’s patched-up intellect again fell in 
pieces, and this is how we find it recorded : 


1726. Spent about Helen Leey being, Lunatick, On ye men that assisted 
George Clark to break ye door being fast bolted on ye inside 


supposing she had been dead. . . ; ‘ ; oo 
For ale and meat for her yt night . : ° ‘ ° ; 6 
For ale to make her a caudle when she fainted : . 3 
To Dr. Wooley for bleeding Helen Leey . ° . . ° 6 


After that she drops out of notice; whether she died under 
treatment, or lived on a harmless maniac, or got better, we cannot 
discover. 

Before writing the last word we should like to take a glimpse at 
the religious side of our Youlgreave forefathers. Everything that we 
can discover points to a favourable view of that phase of their 
character. As early as 1615 they possessed a fine sense of morality 
and propriety, for it was in that year the churchwardens paid Robert 
Cawlton 3s. “for fetching one Finlinson agayne, and carrying him 
before a Justice for getting a Dwarfe with chylde.” Certain other 
entries, as, for instance : 


1609. For Wyne at A Communion on Whitsunday, 3 quarts . . » &o 
1703. Ale at ye Vicarage after evening service upon Palm Sunday . ° 9 


would suggest greater laxity in regard to the virtue of temperance; 
but it should be remembered that a public carousal, even in the 
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churchyard itself, was at one time considered a legitimate way of 
raising funds for ecclesiastical purposes, and that “ Church Ales” 
were two hundred years ago as popular as Church bazaars now are. 
We were strictly orthodox. We spent money in the maintenance of 
orthodoxy. Wespent fourpence “at Chapel-le-forth about recusants” 
in 1624, and “at a meeting at Bakewell about Papists and non- 
jurors” we spent 4s. 6d. We were zealous for the due and regular 
services of the Church, and the fact that our vicar was unwell or 
absent was no excuse for the non-performance of Sunday duty. 
There are numerous payments made to “strange preachers,” who 
acted as “supply” under the circumstances, and these payments 
range in amount from half a crown to a shilling—not an extravagant 
sum for even an indifferent sermon. We were equally zealous for 
seemly behaviour and decency—parish clerk and churchwarden kept 
a watchful eye upon sleepy adults and noisy lads, while Thomas 
Walton and a long line of successors drew a stipend for “ whipping 
ye dogges forth of ye churche in tyme of devyne service.” Music, 
too, received its due share of attention. “Ye Bassoon” was con- 
stantly wanting a new reed, and the other instruments thrust them- 
selves into notice from time to time. We are dealing with an age 
when there was but little subdivision of labour. Nowadays there 
are bands which play for dancing, and bands which interpret 
chamber music; vocalists who sing sentimental songs, and other 
vocalists who adhere to the comic line. The instrumentalists don’t 
sing, and the singers don’t play. In the last century your village 
musician was expected to play and sing at one and the same 
time, and also to adapt his melody to suit the circumstances. 
One day he would be scraping away at the “Old Hundred,” the 
next he would be playing a hornpipe in the public-house clubroom. 
He might be drawling out a Psalm of David on Sunday, and 
trolling a drinking song on Monday. His versatility led 
him into many temptations, and if he suffered at times from 
over-indulgence, surely he deserved to be pitied, and his lapses 
palliated as much as possible. The parishioners of Youlgreave 
adopted a wise and sensible course when, in 1785, they purchased 
a new “Base voile.” They sought to save the performer by 
limiting the use of his instrument, and resolved that the fiddle 
should be available for church purposes only, “‘and not be handed 
about to wakes or other places of Profaneness and Diversion,” except 
the club feasts of Youlgreave, Elton, and Winster, these functions 
being presumably of unimpeachable respectability. 
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Our gleanings are not yet exhausted, but our space is more 
than filled, so we must leave the rest over for some future time 
Shortly after the passing of the Parish Councils Act someone sug- 
gested that the new village councils might do useful work for the 
historian of the future by starting a Village Logbook or Depository 
of current local memorabilia. There is at least one man in every 
place to whom the work of chronicler would, for its own sake, be 
congenial. The post might even present opportunities to the 
ambitious scribbler, for who knows whether some government of the 
future may not think it desirable to recognise the value of history by 
establishing a Bureau of Official Historians ! 


JOHN HYDE. 
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THE STAGE HISTORY OF 
“KING RICHARD THE SECOND.” 


OT since the days of the lamented Charles Calvert has the 
provincial stage been able to boast such an intelligent and 
enterprising Shakesperean producer as Mr. F. R. Benson. This 
popular young actor-manager’s plan of campaign is not only well 
conceived, but is already fruitful of brilliant results. The cardinal 
principle of his system of Shakesperean representation is thorough 
elucidation of the poet’s message as delivered by the poet himself, 
and not as misinterpreted by inferior minds, like Colley Cibber’s. 
It is needless to say that for the perfect working out of this scheme 
careful acting is required from every individual member of the 
company. Hence painstaking in minor detail is the distinguishing 
note of the Benson organisation. Such a course—arguing of con- 
siderable self-abnegation on the part of the controlling mind—would 
have been impossible to the egotistic Shakesperean actor of the old 
school, whose insatiate lust for applause gave him the power to 
illumine a single character, but not to endow a play with its full 
movement and vitality. With the abandonment of the inartistic 
starring system much of Shakespeare that has been long considered 
impracticable for stage purposes bids fair to renew its acquaintance 
with the boards. As an instance, Mr. Benson has recently been 
presenting with signal success an ornate revival of “‘ King Richard II.” ; 
a play which, in its pristine condition, has not been more than three 
or four times reproduced since it first saw the light about the year 
1594. This early effort of the poet’s—written at a time when his 
’prentice hand was still somewhat under the thraldom of rhyme—was 
fated to labour under two ever-recurring misfortunes. Time and 
again it has suffered from its curious topical allusiveness; a 
mysterious quality which permitted interpretations appropriate to 
the moment to be made from many of the scenes and passages by 
an alert audience. Possibly this may have seriously militated against 
the play. It is beyond the purpose of acting for the player to 
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become the mouthpiece of political propagandists. Then again, 
“‘ Richard II.” seems to have had peculiar attraction for that not 
inconsiderable body of poetasters who hugged the delusion that 
their chief mission was to improve upon Shakespeare. 

These misfortunes began early. It is noteworthy that when a 
third edition of the play was published, in 1608, it was announced as 
‘with new additions of the Parliament Scene and the deposing of 
King Richard”; that is to say, lines 154-318 in Act IV. Sc. 1 
were then printed for the first time. There can be little doubt that 
these lines formed part of the original play, but had been omitted 
previously in dread of their application to a matter then agitating 
the mind of England—the strenuous endeavour of the Pope and his 
princely satellites to induce her subjects to dethrone Elizabeth. 
| After lying on the shelf for well-nigh a century, “ Richard II.” 
was condescendingly taken in hand by Nahum Tate, the Poet 

Laureate, in 1681, its period, location, incidents, and language 
i metamorphosed, and the perversion brought out at Drury Lane as 
/ “The Sicilian Usurper.” No one cared a penny then about the 
| desecration of Shakespeare, but the authorities could not brook the 
mimic presentation of successful rebellion, and stopped the perform- 
ance on the second night. In 1718, Lewis Theobald (who, as a 
sound Shakespearean scholar, might have been expected to possess 
more reverence, if not more common sense) made a version of the 
| original, which not only maltreated the poet, but seriously outraged 
historical truth. This was produced at Rich’s Theatre in Lincoln’s 
| Inn Fields, and held its place for seven nights. A score of years 
| Jater—or on February 6, 1738—the famous harlequin manager, as 
if to make amends for his former sin, revived Shakespeare’s 
‘Richard II.” at Covent Garden. According to Davies, the author 
of “ Dramatic Miscellanies,” it had not been played for forty years. 
The same chronicler tells us that Delane, who personated Richard, 
was good in parts, but “could not exhibit the tender feelings of the 
} king’s distressful situation; his voice was too loudly extended for 
the desponding and almost effeminate grief of this unhappy prince.” 
Rich’s revival was marked by a very elaborate presentment of the 
Lists at Coventry, w.th Bolingbroke and Mowbray arrayed in real 
armour. Atthe first performance, Walker, who played Mowbray, 
was unfortunately laced so tight in his helmet that he was unable to 
articulate with any distinctness, and occasioned a laugh among the 
audience. It was the only one heard throughout, for the play 
differs essentially from the majority of Shakespeare’s histories in 
possessing no comic relief: that grateful and comforting element 
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which the New Critic, in his superiority, affects to deride. It is 
hardly necessary to say that had there been a Falstaff in “ Richard II.” 
its stage production would have been a matter of more frequent 
occurrence. It is noteworthy, also, that in 1738 the audience, in 
listening appreciatively to the play, persisted in applying many of 
the lines in Act I. Sc. 2 to current political events, and to the 
measures and character of the ministry. Furthermore, someone 
sent a letter to the Craftsman in which the passages thus signifi- 
cantly underlined were culled and levelled against the Government 
generally, and Sir Robert Walpole in particular, with the result that 
Haynes, the printer of the journal, underwent a prosecution in the 
Court of King’s Bench. During the next three-quarters of a century 
“Richard II.” reposed upon the shelf. It was natural that Garrick 
should ignore it, for great as was the modern Roscius he was still the 
mild exemplar of the self-absorbed tragedian of later times. Is it not 
recorded that he—the manager of the foremost English theatre— 
refused many a brilliant drama because the leading female character 
happened to be better written than the part intended for himself? 
For one sensible act, however, Garrick deserves our praise. He did 
not believe in producing mutilations of Shakespeare—unless the 
mutilator were himself—and so declined having anything to do with 
a perversion of “ Richard II.” proffered him by a certain Mr. James 
Goodhall. Nothing remained for the disconsolate literary tinker 
but to print his concoction at Manchester in 1772. . 

Macready, while in his novitiate, acted Richard II. at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne with some success. This was in 1812. Three years later 
he again appeared in the réle during a visit to Bath ; but the play 
failed to win popular acceptance. Henceforward Macready retained 
but a poor opinion of its drawing powers, and never saw his way to 
revive it during his memorable reign at Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane. It is undoubtedly strange to find that his first appearance in 
London as the dethroned king was delayed to the period of his 
farewell engagement at the Haymarket in 1850-51. Although acted 
at that time with great fidelity to the text, “ Richard II.” failed to 
attract, and was only performed twice. And this, too, in face of the 
fact that the rdle of the melancholy sensitive-minded prince was one 
in which Macready’s rich gifts were utilised to the full! Indeed, 
George Henry Lewes considered that in it Macready had demon- 
strated his fitness to be ranked among the tragic, rather than among 
the purely melodramatic, actors. 

Meanwhile, in March 1815, Edmund Kean had appeared at 
Drury Lane in a vilely garbled version of “Richard IL” by 
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Wroughton, the stage manager of the theatre. “Strangely fantastic,” 
writes J. W. Cole, “were the tricks which this playwright was allowed 
to play with his subject. The touching and naturally flowing 
rhymes, so characteristic of the early compositions of the author, 
were laboriously and pedantically altered to halting blank verse ; 
scenes were interpolated bodily from the disjecta membra of several 
other plays ; new speeches were written, in justification of which 
Colley Cibber on ‘Richard III.’ was pleaded as a precedent ; 
Bolingbroke delivered a panegyric on thriving ambition, from Aaron 
the Moor in ‘Titus Andronicus’; and the queen, who had been 
despatched by Shakespeare to France, in accordance with historical 
fact, was made to rush in frantically to the dungeon at Pontefract, 
and expire on the body of her murdered husband.” Notwithstanding 
all the defects of the piece, Kean is said to have done wonders with 
the part of the deposed king, particularly in the third act. But if 
Barry Cornwall is to be believed, he had wofully misconceived 
it. “The grandson of Edward III. was not fierce or impetuous, 
but weak and irritable, and in his downfall utterly prostrate in spirit. 
We did not recognise these qualities in the acting of Mr. Kean, who 
was almost as fiery and energetic as he used to be in ‘ Richard III.’ 
He threw out bright sparks and flashes of genius (as in the scene 
with Bolingbroke ard Northumberland, where the catalogue of his 
‘ grievous crimes’ is presented to him), but they did not irradiate 
the whole character.” Wroughton’s hash was tolerated for twelve 
nights, and then laid by for ever. Curiously enough, it remained 
for Kean’s moderately-gifted son Charles to gain for Shakespeare’s 
play the most respectful hearing it has obtained since the time of 
Elizabeth. This was brought about mainly by dint of superb stage 
mounting, although the younger Kean gave a fine and thoroughly 
Shakespearean rendering of the part of the injured monarch. As 
produced by him at the Princess’s Theatre early in 1857, 
“Richard II.” had a surprising run of eighty-five nights in its 
first season, and proved an attraction for twenty-seven more in the 
season following. Like Sir Henry Irving, Kean was a master of 
stagecraft, and the revival had one inspired moment that largely 
accounted for its unparalleled success. Between the second and 
third acts Kean introduced an elaborate pageant, expressing in 
dumb show the incidents of the entry of the two cousins into 
London, according to the account afterwards given by their uncle 
York in the play. Although unwarranted by the text, this cleverly 
arranged interlude had its use in preparing the spectator for the solemn 
abdication to follow. One of the most remarkable facts in connection 
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with the chequered stage history of “ Richard II.” is that Samuel 
Phelps never produced it. This is all the more strange, seeing that 
Phelps, when manager of Sadler’s Wells, steadfastly laid himself out 
to present the entire round of the actable Shakespearean drama, and, 
in accordance with his principles, did not even blink at “ Pericles.” 
In this Mr. F. R. Benson, who is now doing for the country at 
large what Phelps did for North London, has excelled his distin- 
guished prototype. 


W. J. LAWRENCE, 
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WORKING MEN'S INSURANCE 
IN GERMANY. 


UCH is being said at the present time about the dangers 
arising to English trade from German competition. “Made 
in Germany” have become almost household words. That the 
rivalry is keen, and that German trade has in recent years made 
very rapid strides, are indisputable facts to which British traders are 
too apt to submit with a sullen resignation, instead of making serious 
efforts to grapple with the evil. That the success of the Germans 
may be due to some superior energy and knowledge they are very 
reluctant to admit. Yet wages in Germany are very little lower 
and the hours of labour not much higher than at home, so that a 
lower wage bill is not the reason why our neighbours can cut the 
English trader out. One reason is, no doubt, the great advance 
which in Germany has been made in technical education. And may 
not something, perhaps, be due to superior energy as well as greater 
skill in the German working men? It is at least not impossible that 
it isso. And if it is, may not the superior energy be due to that 
wonderful system of working men’s insurance of which the foundation 
was laid about eleven years ago? Better treatment in cases of 
accident and sickness means in the long run more rapid cures, a 
more complete return to health, a longer term of active life ; and 
this, again, brings with it a greater power of work in the mass of the 
labouring population. Ina word, the German race with improved 
vitality has, perhaps, become industrially more productive. Looked 
at from this point of view some account of the German system of 
insurance, and of the results which have already been achieved, may 
at the present time be of some interest and value. 

The insurance system is divided into three parts, which though 
distinct are interdependent, and hang together as a whole. They are 
sick insurance, accident insurance, and old age and invalid insurance 
respectively. We propose, first, very briefly to describe each of 
these in order, and then to say something as to the results which 
have ensued from their actual operation. We have not as yet the 
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experience of many years to guide us, but still such experience as we 
have may be of use. 


I.—SICK INSURANCE. 


The Sick Insurance Law was passed in June 1883, but did not 
come into operation until December 1884. This statute is the root- 
law (Stammgesetz) of the whole; and it has been subsequently 
amended and enlarged, so as to embrace those classes of workmen 
which at first were outside the scope of its operation. It may there- 
fore now be said, in general terms, that all workmen in receipt of 
regular daily wages, even amounting to as much as 2,000 marks 
(£100) a year, are brought within its meshes. The keystone of the 
principle is compulsion. Voluntary insurance existed in Germany 
as elsewhere, but the field it covered was comparatively small, and it 
was thought that no system could be thorough which was not 
supported by compulsion, which, as will be seen, applies both to 
masters and to men. The machinery employed for the purposes of 
the Act consists in the formation of sick clubs, in one or other of 
which every workman must insure. Some such clubs, however, 
previously existed, and these it was determined to make use of. It is 
not easy to find precise equivalents in English, but the most important 
of the sick clubs, which at the time of the passing of the Miners’ 
Act already were existing, were : the miners’ sick clubs, the guild 
sick clubs, and the voluntary sick clubs. All these have been main- 
tained, with some alterations in their rules, to meet the novel state of 
things. But for the vast majority of workpeople it was imperative 
that some new sick clubs must be formed ; and the principle adopted 
was to form local sick clubs, the members of each trade in a locality 
being as far as possible grouped together ; so that numerous factory 
sick clubs and building sick clubs have been formed. In addition, 
communal sick clubs have been created for such workmen as are not 
otherwise provided for; so that in this way the whole country is 
covered with a network of sick insurance institutions. So long as 
every workman is insured considerable latitude is permitted to 
particular localities and trades in the formation of the clubs. Here, 
then, is the machinery provided. The funds of the sick clubs are 
raised by the joint subscriptions of the masters and the men in the 
following proportions : 

1. For members of the communal and local sick funds the 
subscription is 1 per cent., or 14 per cent. at the highest, on the 
customary local rate of wages for ordinary day labourers. 

2. For members of other sick clubs the subscription is 2, or at 
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the most 3, per cent. on the average rate of wages of the class of 
workmen for which the club is formed. To the subscriptions in both 
cases the employer is bound to add a third of the whole sum which 
is required ; so that the insurance premiums are paid jointly by the 
employers and the employed in the proportions of two-thirds and 
one-third respectively. It is a peculiarity of this arrangement that, 
as far as the workmen are concerned, the operation is perfectly 
automatic. The mere fact of his employment subjects him to 
insurance, for the employer is responsible for seeing that the Act is 
carried out. He pays the whole of the subscriptions himself in the 
first place, and deducts the sums payable by the workpeople from 
their weekly wages; he is also bound to keep accounts which are 
open to the inspection of Imperial officials. The clubs are managed 
by committees elected by the members, and upon such committees 
the employers have a right to sit. As regards the cost of manage- 
ment, the clubs are self-supporting, but in the case of communal 
sick clubs the cost of management is thrown upon the local rates. 

The relief to which an insured person is entitled is as follows : 
For a period of thirteen weeks he receives (as a minimum) free 
medical treatment, medicines, and bandages and spectacles, where 
necessary ; and where there is inability to work, sick money to the 
extent of half the wages earned by ordinary day labourers in the place 
where the insured resides, to be paid from the third day of his 
sickness. 

Or, as an alternative, free treatment in a hospital. 

In case of death, a sum of money, equal to twenty times the 
average daily wages of workmen in the deceased’s trade, are paid as 
funeral money to his survivors. 

At the end of thirteen weeks the sick person is thrown upon 
the poor rates for relief. It should be added that double 
insurance is allowed, and that the amount of the relief may be 
increased. 


IIl.—ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


Still more interesting is the system of accident insurance. The 
Act which brought it into force was supplementary to that of sick 
insurance, and, having been passed in July 1884, came into operation 
in October 1885. It will have been seen that the burden of sick 
insurance falls upon both the employer and the employed, but in the 
case of accident insurance it falls upon the employer only. So that 
the Gordian knot of employers’ liability has been cut in a very 
drastic fashion. Speaking roughly, it may be said that, as in the 
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case of sick insurance, all workpeople are subject to the law. And, 
moreover, it applies to all cases of accident whatsoever, with the 
single exception of those where the injury has been intentionally 
caused. The machinery for carrying out the Act consists in the 
creation of corporate trade unions (Berufsgenossenschaften), to one 
or other of which every employer must belong, and which are formed 
out of the employers engaged in the same industry, or in industries 
of a like kind. These unions may be confined to a single State or 
may extend over the entire Empire. As is the case with the sick clubs, 
they are self-administered ; and decentralisation and devolution of 
duties to sections and trust representatives are permitted. At the 
head of the system is placed the Imperial Insurance Board 
(Reichsversicherungsamt), which is composed of a president and 
two members, appointed by the Emperor for life, four members of 
the Imperial State Council, and two representative members each for 
the employers and the employed, elected by them to guard their 
several interests. The money required for compensation claims is 
raised by the subscriptions of the employers, who belong to a par- 
ticular trade union. Nothing is contributed either by the workmen 
or the State. The subscriptions payable are fixed yearly upon the 
basis of the amount of money paid in wages and the degree of risk 
incidental to a trade. The various trades are divided into classes 
according to the degree of risk of accident in each, and upon this 
foundation a regular tariff of subscriptions, sanctioned by the 
Imperial Insurance Board, has been formed. Since the law has 
been in operation, sixty-four of such corporate trade unions have 
been established. With regard to the claims for compensation it is a 
notable provision that the claim does not arise until the close of the 
thirteenth week of illness ; for during that period the case is taken 
in hand by the sick insurance clubs. So that in this way the burden 
on the employers is considerably lightened. 

A workman who has met with an accident in the course of his 
employment receives, by way of compensation, in case of complete 
incapacity, during the time that he is absent from his work, two-thirds 
of his average daily wages during the past year; and in case of 
partial incapacity some smaller varying amount. In addition he 
receives the cost of maintenance and medical attendance. If death 
ensues, a sum equal to twenty times the deceased’s average daily 
wages is given to his relatives, the minimum sum being thirty marks 
(41 10s.) as well as an annuity payable monthly. These annuities 
are, for a widow, 20 per cent. of the wages of the deceased ; for his 
children 15 per cent., and for motherless children 20 per cent. But 
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the annuities must not exceed 60 per cent. in the aggregate. An 
annuity of 20 per cent., moreover, is allowed to the aged parents or 
grandparents of the deceased when they are deprived of the means 
of their support. A widow who remarries is paid a lump sum equal 
to three times her annuity. The payment of these annuities is 
greatly simplified by the making use of the agency of the Post Office, 
where the amounts due are paid out monthly on the presentation of 
the warrants of the Unions, the latter repaying the Post Office at 
the close of every year. The means provided for the settlement of 
claims are as follows: A preliminary inquiry is first held by the 
police in the presence of the parties, and thereupon the Board of 
Management of the Union fixes the amount of compensation, if any 
is allowed. If the claimant is dissatisfied, an appeal lies within four 
weeks to the Court of Arbitration (Schiedsgericht), which is composed 
of two representatives of the insured and two of the employers, 
presided over by some public official of a disinterested character. 
A further appeal is allowed in serious cases to both sides, within four 
weeks, to the Imperial Insurance Board. 


IIIl.—OZLD AGE AND INVALID INSURANCE. 


The crown of the insurance system is that of pensions for the old 
and the permanently infirm; for that unfortunate class whom 
Shakespeare calls the “ indigent faint souls past corporal toil.” This 
portion of the system is of peculiar interest at a time when an 
English Commission is engaged upon the work of considering the 
best means of providing pensions for the aged. The Germans have 
the merit of being the pioneers in this kind of legislation, and it may 
be safely said that, whatever system is ultimately adopted in England 
or elsewhere, the German plan will be, to some extent, a prototype. 
The Old Age and Invalid Insurance Law was passed in 1889, and, 
like the Sickness and Accident Insurance Laws, it applies to almost 
the whole of the labouring population, or, in round numbers, to 
about eleven million persons. The obligation to insure begins with 
the completion of the sixteenth year of age, with the exception of 
those who are physically or mentally incapable of earning wages. 
The principle of compulsion is adopted. For the carrying out the 
purposes of the Act the machinery is necessarily of a very complicated 
kind; but the outlines of the scheme can be very shortly given. 
Various insurance institutes have been formed throughout the land 
to the funds of which both masters and workmen must contribute, 
and they are managed by representatives of both. The amount ot 
the subscriptions is arrived at by dividing the workmen into four 
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classes, according to the amount of wages that they earn. The four 
classes and the corresponding subscriptions may be tabulated as 
follows : 
Wages Contributions 

1st Class. 350 marks (£17 10s.) 14 pfennig weekly, 3°29 marks yearly 
2nd Class. 550 marks (£27 10s.) 20 pfennig weekly, 4°70 marks yearly 
3rd Class. 850 marks (£42 10s.) 24 pfennig weekly, 5°64 marks yearly 
4th Class, over 850 marks. ° ° 30 pfennig weekly, 7°05 marks yearly 


It will be seen that the lowest weekly subscription is only 13d, 
and the highest only 33¢. 

Of the subscriptions the employers and the employed pay each a 
half. In order to qualify for an Old Age Pension a workman must 
have paid his subscriptions for thirty years at least; and as forty- 
seven weekly subscriptions are payable a year, he must have paid 
1,410 such subscriptions in all. Allowance is made for the time that 
a man is out of work from accident or illness, or is engaged in 
military service. An Old Age Pension may be claimed at the 
beginning of the seventy-first year ; and an Invalid Insurance Pension, 
on account of permanent infirmity arising from illness or accident 
not caused in the course of the work of the insured, at any time after 
a person has been paying his subscriptions for five years. A person 
is deemed to be permanently infirm when he is unable to earn one- 
third of his average daily wages for the past five years; and an 
injured person who has been unable to work for a year is entitled 
to an allowance during the further continuance of his incapacity. 
Special provisions have been made for the equitable treatment of 
cases of permanent infirmity arising within the first five years after 
the passing of the Act, and for those who have attained the age of 
seventy-one within the first thirty years. The amount of the pensions 
to be given is arrived at by the following calculation : 

First, in cases of old age, a State subsidy of fifty marks (£2 10s.) 
a year for every pension granted is taken as the basis ; and then 
to this is added a sum made up according to the number of weekly 
contributions. If the insured is in Class I., the pension payable is 
reckoned at four pfennig for every contributory week ; if in Class II. 
at six pfennig ; if in Class III. at eight pfennig ; and if in Class IV. 
at ten pfennig. So that the Old Age Pensions payable to the 
insured work out as follows : 


In Class I. the pension is 10680 marks (£5 6s. 52.) 
In Class II. the pension is 135 marks (£6 145. 7@). 
In Class III. the pension is 163°20 marks (£8 2s. 104.) 
In Class IV. the pension is r91°40 marks £9 115.) 
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The pensions for the permanently infirm are calculated in the 
following manner. First, a sum of sixty marks (£3) is taken as a 
basis ; to this is added a State subsidy of fifty marks (£2 105.) ; and 
further a sum which is made up according to the amount of the 
weekly contributions. If the insured is in Class I., the pension is 
reckoned at two pfennig for every contributory week ; if in Class 
II. at six pfennig ; if in Class IIJ. at nine pfennig ; and if in Class 
IV. at 13 pfennig. So that after five years’ subscriptions the pensions 
would be as follows: 


In Class I. a pension of 115°20 marks. 
In Class IT. a pension of 124°20 marks. 
In Class ITI. a pension of 131°40 marks. 
In Class IV. a pension of 141 marks. 


That is to say, the pensions would vary in amount from £5 145. 9d. 
in the lowest class to £7 os. 2d. in the highest. 

In the case of thosewho have subscribed for as long as fifty years 
the pensions are as follows : 


In Class I. a pension of 162 marks. 

In Class II. a pension of 266°40 marks. 
In Class III. a pension of 344°40 marks. 
In Class IV. a pension of 448 marks. 


That is to say, the pensions would vary from £7 175. in the 
lowest class to £20 155. in the highest. 

It should be noticed that, as it often necessarily happens that the 
insured person must move from class to class, the highest contributions 
are those which are taken into account ; so that in this way the most 
favourable terms are given to the insured. A personcannotclaim at the 
same time for an Old Age and an Invalid Pension ; and if the insured 
dies before he comes into the receipt of hisallowance, the amount of his 
contributions is repaid to his widow and orphans. A woman who 
marries may also claim the restitution of her subscriptions. The 
difficulty of collecting the weekly contributions has been met by 
means of four different kinds of stamps, corresponding in value to 
the weekly contributions in the different classes, and by providing 
every insured person with a card. The employers buy the stamps, 
and upon every pay-day they affix the proper stamps upon the cards, 
and deduct the employé’s share of the subscription from his weekly 
wages. Each card contains forty-one spaces, one for every contribu- 
tory week of the year ; and upon each space a stamp must be affixed. 
The cards are held to be receipts for the payment for subscriptions, 
and are collected and placed within the archives of the Imperial 
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Insurance Board ; so that when a claim is made, the receipt cards of 
a claimant are examined in order to discover whether the proper 
subscriptions have been paid. The magnitude of the operations 
involved may be gathered from the fact that a calculation has been 
made that at the end of seventy years after the passing of the Act 
the number of cards collected will reach the appalling figure of 
2,760,000,000. It should be added that, as in the case of accident 
insurance, the medium of the Post Office is made use of for the pay- 
ment of the pensions, and that the amount of the pension is decided 
by a board of management, from which an appeal lies to a Court of 
Arbitration and the Imperial Insurance Board. 

Such, in general outline, is the threefold scheme for insurance 
against sickness, accident, and old age and permanent infirmity. 
The most important features that the scheme presents are these. 
First, the law is universal and compulsory ; though already existing 
voluntary insurance institutions are left untouched, so long as their 
rules satisfy the conditions that are laid down by the law. This is 
an important consideration for social reformers in England, where so 
many benefit societies are now in operation. Secondly, some self- 
sacrifice is demanded from the workmen, except in the case of 
accident insurance, so that the scheme does not tend to pauperise, 
but rather to encourage thrift and self-respect. Thirdly, in the case 
of old age and permanent infirmity, the principle of a State subsidy 
is admitted ; and, lastly, in the case of accident, the whole burden 
is placed upon the masters. It is claimed that the system offers 
many great advantages ; and from the workmen’s point of view such 
really seems to be the case. In the case of accident, in particular, 
the workman is in the best possible position ; for, except where the 
injuries are proved to have been intentionally caused, a claim for 
compensation is invariably allowed, even where the accident is 
caused by his own gross negligence. In eases of sickness, old age 
and permanent infirmity, the workman becomes entitled to sub- 
stantial allowances at a cost which is trivial to himself. To earn an 
Old Age Pension, for example, he need only contribute sums varying 
from less than twopence to less than fourpence a week, according to 
his rate of wages ; a burden which cannot be deemed exacting. As 
regards the employers the case is rather different, for in all three 
cases they are compelled to pay some portion of the premiums, and 
in case of accidents the whole. Moreover, they have the responsi- 
bility and the trouble which the carrying out of the system must 
involve. As regards accidents, certainly, the burden seems to be 
particularly heavy ; but by means of co-operation it is probably made 
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to be less than what appears. And as it was originally calculated 
that at the end of eleven years the interest on the reserve funds 
would be enough to answer any claims that might be made, it is 
probable that the burden has already been considerably lightened. 
On the other hand, the employer is freed from liability from annoying 
actions in the law courts, and disputes which serve only to embitter 
his relations with his men. 

It remains to say something of the results which are said to have 
already been achieved ; and, thanks to the labours of Dr. Bédiker, 
the indefatigable President of the Imperial Insurance Board, we are 
enabled to present some interesting facts. 

First, as to the extent of the operations of the system and the 
progress it has made. How great this is can be gathered from the 
following statistics : 

Sick Insurance, 1893. 


The sick clubs number 21,226. 

The insured number 7,106,804. 

The cases of sickness number 2,794,027. 
The income reaches 132,137,396 marks. 
The expenditure reaches 126,018,810 marks. 


Accident Insurance, 1894. 


The number of corporate trade unions number 497. 
The insured number 18,660,000. 

The cases of compensation number 266,400. 

The income reaches 78,000,000 marks. 

The expenditure reaches 64,200,000 marks. 


Old Age and Invalid Insurance, 1894. 


The insurance institutions number 40. 

The insured number 11,510,000. 

The pensioners number 295,200. 

The income reaches 109,580,000 marks. 

The expenditure reaches 25,560,000 marks. 

The Imperial subsidy reaches 13,920,000 marks. 


From the above some conception can be formed of the vastness 
of the system, and the field of operations rather tends to be enlarged. 
Already the sum of £12,520,000, which was thought would be 
required to be paid yearly to Old Age Pensioners, seems to have 
been exceeded ; and in the recent German Budget, which was placed 
before the Reichstag, an additional subsidy for Old Age Insurance 
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has been asked for. That the system is comprehensive and far- 
reaching is evident, though how far it has been heartily accepted by 
the people it is difficult to say. As to the results which have so far 
been obtained, we have the authority of Dr. Bodiker' for saying that 
they are of a very beneficial kind. 

1. The number of the poor who have come upon the local rates for 
relief has, as might have been expected, been considerably reduced, 
This is a great gain, not only to the public, but also to the poor, who 
are saved from falling into the humiliating position of a pauper, and 
enabled to retain their self-respect. The experience of Mannheim, 
for example, proves that this result has happened. There formerly 
the average expenditure on poor relief amounted yearly to 3°20 
marks per head of the population. In the year 1890 this sum fell 
to 2°70, and in 1893 to 2°30 marks. Moreover, the State contri- 
bution to the hospital at Mannheim, which in 1884 amounted to 
64,000 marks, fell in 1890 to 38,700 marks, in 1892 to 6,500 marks, 
and in 1893 ceased altogether; and in various places throughout 
Saxony, where inquiries have been made, a similar state of things has 
been found to have been experienced. This is surely a very en- 
couraging result. 

2. The number of severe accidents resulting in death or prolonged 
and permanent infirmity has shown a marked tendency to diminish. 
Since 1887 the number of fatal accidents has fallen from 0°77 per 
100 workmen to 0°67; and the number of accidents resulting in 
prolonged and permanent infirmity from 0°73 per 1,000 workmen to 
o°3. In the report of the South German Textile Trade Union 
for 1894 it is reported that the number of accidents resulting in 
permanent infirmity has fallen from 32 to 19 per cent.; and that the 
cost now of treating 320 cases is no greater than was that of treating 
190 cases formerly. 

3. The injured receive better treatment than they used to do, for 
it is the interest of every one concerned that the cures should be 
rapid and effectual, in order to keep down as far as possible the 
expenditure and the number of pensions to be paid. 

The part of the system to which most objection has been taken 
is that of accident insurance, on the ground that it is unfair to 
the employer, and likely to cause great negligence among the 
working-men themselves. It was asserted that accidents would 
become more numerous than ever. As a matter of fact the number 
of accidents reported has increased, but Dr. Bodiker has been at 
great pains to demonstrate that this increase is due, not to negligence, 


1 See Dr. Dodiker’s Avbetterversicherung. 
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but to other causes. He accounts for the increase in several 
different ways. 

1. The increase is not in the number of accidents that have 
actually occurred, but in the number of which information has been 
given to the corporate trade unions. This is due in a large measure 
to the greater watchfulness of theemployers. Formerly small injuries 
were unreported and neglected, but as this neglect often produced 
serious results it was to the interest of the employers, as well as to 
the men, to see that every injury, however small, was immediately 
attended to. 

2. Increased industrial activity. 

3. The gradual introduction of machinery and its consequent 
increased use by the unskilled, especially among the agricultural 
population. 

4. Fraudulent attempts on the part of workmen to ascribe 
injuries otherwise received to the course of their employment. 

These reasons, in Dr. Boédiker’s opinion, are quite sufficient 
to account for the increase of accidents reported, and it is probable 
that such is actually the case. Moreover, he affirms that the 
employers now take much greater precautions than they did to 
prevent accidents occurring. It is, indeed, their interest to do so. 
For the members of a corporate trade union keep an eye on one 
another, and if it is discovered that in a particular factory or workshop 
accidents are constantly occurring, the proprietor of that factory 
or workshop will be called upon to increase the amount of his 
subscription. 

In one respect the insurance system has greatly disappointed the 
hopes of its promoters. It was intended as an antidote to Socialism, 
but from this point of view it has been entirely ineffectual. It was 
expected that when the labouring population found that they were 
receiving such manifest benefits from the State, they would rally 
round it and cease from their Socialist agitation ; that they would 
perceive that they had a stake in settled order and the maintenance 
of the existing constitution. That expectation has turned out to be 
a pure delusion. That no gratitude is to be looked for from electors 
is almost a commonplace of politicians. In Germany, certainly the 
Socialists have gathered strength, and it is probable that legislation 
so Socialist in type as that of old age and invalid insurance has 
only whetted their appetite for more. But for all that the German 
system is well worth consideration. The principle of compulsion 
involved in it is no doubt obnoxious to English habits and English 
ways of thinking. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that 
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in the English poor-rate system compulsion is applied, and applied, 
too, in many cases in the wrong direction. The late Earl of Derby 
described the present poor law as being very Socialist in character, 
and so indeed it is. No one can say that it is anything like a perfect 
system. ‘That the relief of the poor should be thrown upon the 
shoulders of the occupiers of real property, and in the long run upon 
the owners, does not seem consonant with reason. And when we 
add to this that there is no distinct provision for the aged and 
deserving poor, it becomes evident that the English poor law still 
stands in need of a good deal of amendment. In Denmark the 
treatment of the old and deserving poor seems to be greatly in 
advance of our own, and the system there in operation will well 
repay consideration.' The German plan is much more comprehen- 
sive, with its vast and intricate machinery. But its success seems 
well established. 


C. B. ROYLANCE-KENT. 


1 See in the National Review for September 1896 an article on ‘‘ The Working 
of the Aged Retief Law in Copenhagen,” by Miss Edith Sellers. 
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TABLE TALK. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTER OF HENRY OF NAVARRE. 


N the nobler branch of collecting, for as such, I suppose, it is 
regarded, that of autographs and unpublished MSS., I know 
next to nothing. One hobby is enough for a man’s delight or ruin, 
and my own collecting has never extended beyond books and 
book illustrations, those especially of Eisen, Cochin, Marillier, 
and other artists of the last century. One or two questions present 
themselves to me in connection with historical MSS. I have 
before me the “ Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
upon the MSS. of Mr. J. Eliot Hodgkin, F.S.A., of Richmond, 
Surrey.” This (Fifteenth Report, Appendix, Part 2, 1897) deals 
with a collection that is due to the knowledge and taste of an indi- 
vidual by whom it has been made, and not like some previous 
reports with the accumulation of MSS. in the houses of the Cecils, 
the Herveys, and others connected for generations with the conduct 
of affairs. In houses such as these treasures may naturally be 
expected, and it was specially with a view to the exploration of such 
that the Historical Manuscripts Commission was founded by Lord 
Romilly and Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy. Among Mr. Hodgkin’s 
treasures—into the general nature of which I cannot enter—I find a 
letter from Henri IV. of France, dated from La Rochelle and ad- 
dressed to James VI. of Scotland. This letter of the Sovereign of 
Navarre—he could not at that time have been King of France— 
to the King of Scots begins “ Monsyeur, mon frere,” and ends 
‘“‘Vostre byen humble et tresaffectione frere a vous obeyr et servyr.” 
Its contents consist of a promise in answer to a petition of James 
to send him “le S* du Bartas lun de mes servyteurs domestyques.” 
This is, of course, Guillaume de Salluste, the author of ‘* La Semaine,” 
who took to himself the name of Du Bartas, who was singularly 
patronised by James, and whose works were translated by Joshua 
Sylvester. 





Table Talk. 


GUILLAUME DE SALLUSTE, SIEUR DU BarRTAs. 


HIS letter is dated April 10, but has no year. It must 
necessarily have been previous to 1590, in which year Du 
Bartas died, and was certainly earlier than the Battle of Ivry, 
which secured ultimately for Henri the possession of Paris. Most 
probably it was some years before. The date of Du Bartas’s 
visit to Scotland I cannot ascertain. Though a wretched poet, 
Du Bartas seems to have been in request among the Protestant 
monarchs, and was employed by the King of Navarre on many 
diplomatic missions. This, however, is a matter of comparatively 
little importance, though it might throw some light on a literary 
point whether, which is scarcely probable, he and his imitator and 
translator Sylvester ever met. I seek, however, to know how a 
document of this kind between two monarchs came into private 
hands. There has been, so far as I am aware, no dispersal or 
destruction of Scottish papers such as occurred in France during the 
Revolution. When James ascended the English throne he may have 
left much of his correspondence behind him. It is possible that 
private papers were then taken. I should like to know if any 
information on the subject exists. 


CHARLES I. AND THE EARL OF ESSEX. 


ONCE had in my own hands for some time an historical docu- 
ment apparently of more interest and importance than that of 

Henri IV. of France with which I have dealt. Unfortunately I kept 
no copy of its contents; of which I can consequently speak but 
vaguely, but I thought at the time I had come upon a /rouvaille of 
great value. The circumstances attending it were picturesque, I 
may almost say romantic. A dear friend of mine now many years 
dead, an antiquary and a man of eminence in letters, was shown 
over the cathedral of Lichfield by the then dean. As a souvenir 
of his visit he was presented by the dean with a curious and hand- 
some cane which some years previously had been dug out in the 
course of some alterations. For years my friend used this, until 
the top came off, and the revelation was made that the cane was 
hollow. Thrusting down a finger the owner brought out a vellum 
missive. This proved to be a letter to the Earl of Essex signed by 
Charles I., asking him to bring over his army to the Royal side, and 
promising in recompense for so doing his own gratitude and the 
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richest reward that monarch could bestow upon subject. After the 
death of my friend I was permitted to show the treasure, for such in 
fact it was, at the British Museum. Alas! for the hopes that had 
been formed. Mr. Warner brought me out a practical facsimile, and 
told me that others were in existence. Copies had been made, and 
several had been despatched by different hands in the hope that one 
might reach the Earl. The copy I held had obviously failed to 
reach, though the ingenious plan of concealment prevented its 
detection until the days of Queen Victoria. 


PoPpuLAR IGNORANCE CONCERNING Books. 


VERY remarkable proof of national indifference to books 
is the ignorance, genuinely crass, displayed as to what is an 
old book. I have myself been known as a collector, and have had 
the pleasure of showing now and then a few rarities to a genuine 
appreciator and of gloating over his jealousy. For the baser as well as 
the nobler instincts of our nature come out in book-loving as in other 
things. More frequently a man of education shows himself pardonably 
indifferent and unpardonably ignorant. I am afraid to speak of the 
experiences of this kind that I have had. A man, now dead, with a 
European reputation as an artist, sent me, with a charming letter, as a 
present, after seeing my library, an odd volume of an Italian history of 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. I have been asked to give 
an opinion as to the value of books which one of my friends in Holy- 
well Street—I beg pardon, I mean Booksellers’ Row—would not 
throw into the fourpenny box. I do not expect a man occupied with 
commercial affairs to be able to detect a Caxton by the smell, but 
there is a certain amount of ignorance concerning even books which 
is discreditable. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





